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LITERATURE. 


Oliver Cromwell: the Man and his Mission. 
By J. Allanson Picton. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co.) 


WE do not remember how many Lives have 
been written of Oliver Cromwell. Their 
nomber, if they were catalogued, would 
astonish almost all persons except biblio- 
graphers. Many of them are quite worth- 
less, and nearly the whole of the remainder 
are only valuable as storehouses of facts. 
Whatever be the view taken of the great 
Protector, all who have studied his career and 
its surroundings must admit that until Carlyle 
arranged his letters and speeches in order 
there was no adequate means of learning what 
manner of man he was. The theory that he 
was a mere vulgar ruffian with a capacity for 
winning battles, who assumed an exaggerated 
form of the popular religion as a means of 
imposing on mankind, can never have been 
widely received. It was believed, or pre- 
tended to be believed, in the unhappy days 
which followed the restoration of the 
Divine-right monarchy; but the delusion 
was too palpable and gross to be accepted 
in better times. In the eighteenth century 
opinions on the nature and foundations of 
civil government were popular which, if not 
scientifically correct, were in no violent 
antagonism with the facts that experience 
teaches; but it was an age with little power 
of looking outside itself. The faculty of con- 
ceiving of past history as anything beyond a 
dry chronicle was rare, and the vast superiority 
of the present over all other times was so 
well assured that a sympathetic treatment of 
those who had helped to make England what 
she then had become was almost unknown. 
The times but a little preceding our own are 
commonly held to be uninteresting. To our 
great-grandfathers the story of the Civil War 
was not old, but only old-fashioned—so near 
as to be well within the reach of oral tradition, 
yet just so far removed as to be repulsive 
from its quaint ways and unrefined manner 
of expressing itself. A steady, somewhat 
stolid, movement in Church and State was the 
idea of the men who found something to 
admire in the early Georges. To them, 
enthusiasm was not so much repulsive as in- 
comprehensible. The treatment that Wesley 
and his comrades received arose, we can now 
See, quite as much from ignorance as from 
those lower motives to which it has been 
frequently attributed. We do no injustice to 
our forefathers of that era by asserting that 
Vice, if it were but moderately decorous, was 
less hateful to them than the bad taste of 








fiery zeal, even when accompanied by the 
most spotless purity in thought and action. 
Such men could never understand the great 
Puritan revolution and its leading spirit. 
Something, however, they did. The calumnies 
of the Restoration were in a great measure 
discarded in their grosser forms. Men 
ceased to credit the brazen assertion that the 
greatest soldier and the greatest ruler these 
islands have ever known was a mere monster 
of villany. But it wasincredible to them that 
he could have been honest. His religious 
professions, made in season and out of season, 
in words so injudiciously different from those 
with which the Tillotsons, the Stanhopes, 
and the Smallridges were wont to soothe 
them, were clear evidence thus far; so the 
theory grew up that the Protector was in 
some sort a patriot—a man who at the begin- 
ning of his career had thought only of his 
country’s good, but who, as time went on and 
opportunities presented themselves, gradually 
thought less and less of England and more 
and more of himself. His religious out- 
pourings were to them mainly imposture ; but 
such a cloak did not seem so shocking in the 
days of Sir Robert Walpole as it would do 
now. That statesman’s contemporaries pre- 
ferred to regard it rather as very bad taste. 
The whirlwind of the French Revolution 
caused movement in every department of 
thought. History, which had before been a 
series of annals, became now not only some- 
thing which should be entered into, but also 
an exhaustless stimulant to the imagination. 
At home and abroad the great career of 
the Puritan captain attracted renewed 
attention. The Civil War, which for a time 
swept away the monarchy, was a hard thing 
to understand, but many of the best intellects 
of the time gave thought thereto which has 
indirectly been most fruitful. Sir Walter 
Scott had perhaps the strongest imaginative 
sympathy with the past of any man who ever 
lived, but his wide reading had been for the 
sake of storing his mind with pictures, not 
for ascertaining facts. Yet his imagination 
led him farther in the direction of truth 
than painstaking industry had conducted his 
contemporaries. His Oliver as he appears in 
Woodstock is a caricature, and a most un- 
kindly one ; but the man is there, not indeed 
acting as he did in real life, but presented as 
a fantastic parody. Still the parody is, in a 
certain grim way, a picture of the original. 
You see that the writer has been awed by the 
hero’s vastness, and that, whatever he may 
think good to say, he feels that the imposture 
theory will not account for the facts. Scott 
had known Cameronians and others whose 
language was as Biblical as Oliver’s. He 
had read the outpourings of Scottish martyrs 
before whose bold applications of Holy Serip- 
ture Oliver’s use of Oriental imagery seems 
timid. He had therefore at hand means of 
forming an estimate of the Protector’s char- 
acter denied to his contemporaries, whose 
associations, personal and literary, had been 
of a narrower order. Carlyle, by ancestry 
and association, was a Puritan himself, though 
one who had broken loose from the definitions 
of his national theology. To him we owe the 
first true portrait of the Hero and Saint of 
English Puritanism. Carlyle’s work has long 


| Passed beyond criticism. We may, however, 





perhaps be permitted to say that the more 
lovable side of Oliver’s character was not 
so fully brought out in those remarkable 
volumes as it might have been. 

Next to Carlyle as an interpreter of Oliver 
Cromwell we must place the author of the 
remarkable volume before us. He tells the 
world honestly that he “ makes no pretension 
to original research,” that he has mainly 
depended on Carlyle and more recent investi- 
gators for his facts. We wish it had 
been otherwise, for there are some obscure 
periods in Oliver's career, notably that 
between Naseby and the execution of the 
King, which might be made brighter 
by anyone who, with the knowledge Mr. 
Picton has, would devote himself to the 
subject. To those who have mastered the 
lesson Oliver’s letters teach, there cannot be 
much hesitation in forming an opinion. Two 
lines of rational thought, and two only, seem 
possible. We may maintain that Oliver was 
a religious enthusiast with genius, but with 
no clear sense of the difference between right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood ; or we may 
maintain that his moral character was at least 
as high as his intellectual. Mr. Picton has, 
within the limitations he has stated, studied 
the Protector’s character with minute care; 
hardly a recorded word that fell from his lips 
or a single letter that has come down to us 
has been passed over without giving some 
little touch to the narrative. We imagine, 
indeed, from slight differences of style and 
varieties in word selection, that his book has 
been written slowly, and that many of the 
details which careless people consider trivial 
have received long consideration. 

Mr. Picton is not so ignorant of human 
nature as to represent his hero as faultless ; at 
the same time, he knows far too much of his 
life and surroundings not to feel that he was 
throughout a thoroughly honest human soul, 
striving after the right, but sorely hampered, 
not only by the turmoil of outward forces, 
but by struggles within. Of his sincerity Mr. 
Picton says 


‘“‘there can be no doubt; he had not a simple 
nature. Whether the causs lay in his educa- 
tion or in irremediable personal defect, certain 
it is that his vast energies and the perspectives 
of his brooding thought were never so entirely 
subordinated to one clear purpose as to be 
clarified into transparency. In this respect 
he was very far from the type of apostle or 
martyr. At each successive demand for exer- 
tion, he was indeed equal to the occasion. 
Every faculty of his mind, every emotion of his 
heart, nay, every fibre of his body, flashed into 
that white heat of energy which united watch- 
fulness, swiftness, power, in one supreme func- 
tion of his complex greatness. But, when the 
occasion had passed by, he never had any far- 
reaching policy, except to be ready for the next 
call upon him, . . . For much the same reason 
there was a great want of simplicity in his 
religious experience. The simplicity consisting 
of lack of variety he could not have, because 
his great brain was too busy for that. The 
simplicity consisting in unified variety he could 
not get, because no unifying idea commanding 
enough for the complexity of his thoughts ever 
possessed him.” 


Such writing as this deserves, and will com- 
mand, attention. Mr. Picton is clearly no 
theorist determined to press his hero into 
some natrow mould of his own making, but 
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a careful searcher, who has weighed every 
fragment of evidence that has come before 
him. As to Cromwell’s religious experi- 
ences, they must have been dependent, not 
for their force, but for their direction, on 
his surroundings—on the mental atmosphere 
he lived in, the sermons he heard and the 
books he read. As far as we remember, 
there is no evidence of his ever having read 
any books on theology except the Holy 
Scriptures. We may be sure, however, that, 
during the long years before the bustle 
of the political world came upon him, he 
had stored his mind with such Puritan 
divinity as was then popular. A soul so 
intense could not have been satisfied by 
the cares of farming and the duties of a 
Commissioner of Sewers. We know not 
how Mr. Picton interprets the religious side 
of his life. To us it does not seem to have 
been uniform from first to last. In the 
beginning we gather that he was a Puritan 
simply—a docile follower of the “ godly” 
party who were bent on a reform of the 
English Church according to the Geneva plat- 
form. His touching letter to Mrs. Saint 
John seems evidence of this. It deals with 
those terrible inward struggles to have 
passed through which, and to have come out 
from the conflict having obtained peace, is 
the highest happiness that can fall to the lot 
of man. “I dare not say He hideth His 
face from me” shows that Oliver thought 
the victory was won. How far it was so no 
one, not even himself, could have told us. 
The terrible mental struggle seems to have 
gone on to the last, sometimes reaching to 
intense agony. It never hindered his work ; 
but that work modified, it would seem, the 
opinions which influenced his inner life. Oliver 
could have had in his early farming days no 
theories about religious toleration. We cannot 
but believe—though there is no express testi- 
mony one way or the other—that during 
the Huntingdon or Ely days he would have 
been willing, if not anxious, that persons 
who held perverse opinions on matters of 
theology should become the victims of the 
civil power. As time passed away wider views 
occupied his soul. He came to know that 
‘public services for which a man is born” 
could not be neglected, or put off on others, 
except at the extremest spiritual peril ; and he 
found plain honest men doing these services 
with their whole hearts who by no means 
came up to the minimum of the recognised 
standard of orthodoxy. Thus, whatever his 
private opinions might remain, he felt it to 
be no part of his duty when he became a 
power in the land to enforce outward uni- 
formity. Nay, further, we see that he held 
that the gifts of the Spirit were different in 
different souls, and that a man might be in 
the grace of God who did not think after the 
pattern of Westminster. Did he himself 
remain to the last absolutely in harmony with 
Calvinistic orthodoxy ? The evidence is so 
slight that it is a question on which it is rash 
to speculate. We apprehend that, while he 
never had a doubt as to the absolute certairty 
and completeness of the revelation as set forth 
in Holy Scripture, his interpretation of words 
and figures was slowly modified. The inward 
light became more and more supreme and 
questions of doctrine less important, Had it 





not been so, we cannot conceive how he could 
have reconciled his very wide views of tolera- 
tion with his strong sense of duty. All 
Protestants, save Episcopalians, had freedom ; 
and the stories of his oppression of these 
seem to have little foundation. Stringent 
legislation against the Book of Common 
Prayer found its way into the Statute 
Book; but evidence has not come to light 
that the law was enforced during his rule 
with anything beyond the extremest laxity. 
The wicked ‘Tudor and Stuart laws against 
Roman Catholic priests remained in force, 
but their action was in a great degree sus- 
pended. In Challoner’s catalogue of Catholic 
sufferers we meet with the names of but two 
priests who were put to death between 1651 
and the Restoration. 

Mr. Picton’s account of the Eastern Associa- 
tion and of Oliver’s own personal following of 
soldiers is the best part of the book. We 
should be glad to quote many pages of it. 
He seems to be reaily the first modern who 
has shown how those wonderful troops were 
got together, and of what materials they 
were made. He states a simple truth when 
he says that 


“they are unmatched in history; for the 
sanguinary Hebrew warfare, which they ideal- 
ised as their model, had no such grand political 
purpose. And they must remain unrivalled for 
ever now ; for the time has gone by when war 
could be carried on as an act of worship.” 


Richard Baxter tells us that Oliver’s troops 
were largely composed of “ freeholders or 
freeholders’ sons,’ a statement which Mr. 
Picton thinks will seem ‘‘ almost incredible to 
a generation which, in rural districts, knows 
of scarcely any freeholders except large land- 
owners.” This passage shows that the author 
is more conversant with our Eastern shires as 
they were in the seventeenth century than 
as they are now. For one of the associated 
counties, and that the largest, though the 
last to join the confederacy, we can answer 
pretty confidently. We know that in a great 
part of Lincolnshire there are more freeholders 
now than there were when Charles I. was 
king. In the Isle of Axholme alone, a 
district having but five polling places, and 
hardly any industry except agriculture, the 
register of voters for the present year shows 
1,282 freeholders. This, of course, does not 
include women, minors, and properties held in 
trust, nor a large body of copyholders who 
would be included in Baxter’s statement. 

We feel some hesitation in finding fault 
with the details of a book which has given us 
so much pleasure, and which is destined to 
exercise great influence, but we must pro- 
test against the idea that it was “ morbid 
excitement” which made Oliver attach im- 

ortance to a prophecy of a man who lay on 

is death-bed the day previous to the Battle of 
Preston. If any modern were to think twice 
about such a matter we should consider him 
a simpleton ; but there was probably not one 
of Oliver’s contemporaries who would not 
have been cheered or terrified by such an 
announcement. The whole literature of the 
time is full of portents. Laud was frightened 
at things which would not alarm children now, 
and John Vicars and the Puritan tract-writers 
are never weary of telling stories far more 
grotesque than the Preston incident, 





The 


notion that the dying can see into the future, 
or, it may be, in some manner command the 
future, is very old. It exists still, and has 
influence over persons who enjoy far better 
means of separating folk-lore from fact than 
the best and wisest of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Picton has concentrated his attention 
so entirely on the subject of his biography 
that he has said little about the lesser men who 
stood around Oliver. This has been wise; 
but we should have been glad to have had 
his estimate of some of the notabilities of 
the time. The sketch given of Major- 
Gen. Thomas Harrison shows that if he had 
undertaken the task he would have done it 
efficiently. No man, not even the Protector 
himself, has been the object of more per- 
sistent slander than Harrison. It is with 
no little joy that we find justice at last 
rendered to the pure-minded Anabaptist leader 
who was so shamefully done to death when 
the Restoration had for a time obscured all 
that good men had worked and prayed for. 
Mr. Picton’s book naturally ends with the 
death of its hero. He does not give the 
details of the violation of the graves at 
Westminster, but it was necessary to mention 
the fact. With the few words he does say 
every true-hearted man will agree. 
“There are murders told of in English history 
which thrill us with horror; deeds of cruelty 
and injustice which are a lasting pain to the 
historic conscience; but the most of them had 
some poor excuse of brutal necessity or frantic 
passion. Perhaps if we could rightly estimate 
what goes to constitute baseness, not one of 
those sanguinary deeds would so sicken us 
with moral disgust and shame for our common 
nature as the impotent, cowardly, and needless 
deed wrought on Cromwell’s dead body.” 


Epwarp PEacock. 








Pearls of the Faith; or, Islam’s Rosary ; 
being the Ninety-Nine Beautiful Names 
of Allah; with Comments in Verse from 
various Oriental Sources (as made by an In- 
dian Mussulman). By E. Arnold. (Triibner.) 


Wuen Mr. Edwin Arnold published his 
poetical version of the Buddha’s life and 
teaching, it was evident to all that there was 
something much above mere translation or 
adaptation in it. The Light of Asia showed 
undoubted poetic power ; it was full of imagi- 
nation—sympathetic, graceful, and melodious. 
Many who would not have read a more learned 
book were attracted by this fine poem, and 
found Buddhism a fascinating study. The 
success of The Light of Asia, in its many 
editions, has tempted Mr. Edwin Arnold to 
try a somewhat similar experiment with 
Islim. Pearls of the Faith is not a poetic 
life of Mohammad, but a series of ninety- 
nine short poems upon the “ Most Beautiful 
Names” of God. These names, gathered 
from the Koran, really amount to more than 
550, as Mr. Redhouse has shown in a careful 
and accurate paper published in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society; but Moham- 
madans are in the habit of selecting ninety-nine 
of the more usual of them—not always the 
same ninety-nine—for the meritorious purpose 
of repetition at prayer; and, as each name 1s 
repeated, one of the ninety-nine beads of the 
Muslim’s rosary is slipped, The ‘ Most 
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Beautiful Names” are epithets, such as “ the 
Most High,” “the Forgiver,” “the Com- 
peller,” “ the Seer, Hearer, Exalter, Abaser,”’ 
&c.; and Mr. Arnold makes each epithet the 
text, as it were, of a little sermon in verse. 
Sometimes it is a story taken from Sale’s 
notes, or from the best-known traditions of 
the Prophet, illustrating the particular quality 
of the Deity specified in the title-epithet ; 
but more often it is a paraphrase of one of 
the short chapters or a few verses of the 
longer chapters of the Koran. These little 
sermons run from four to over fifty verses, 
and each is begun and ended by a couplet 
forming an ejaculatory prayer. It would be 
difficult for the greatest of poets to make this 
aphoristic arrangement interesting; and it 
will be a severe disappointment to many who, 
like ourselves, were delighted with the plan of 
The Light of Asia to find its author binding 
himself to so unpromising a method. Still, 
the execution, we made sure, must be excel- 
lent within the limits thus laid down, and each 
aphorism would, we thought, be treated with 
metrical skill and finish, and here and there 
illumined by a flash of poetic insight, or a blaze 
of the glowing Eastern imagery Mr. Arnold has 
used so finely before. With unfeigned reluct- 
ance we must own frankly that there is 
neither finish nor originality in Pearls of the 
Faith. The verse is really so rough that it 
hardly possesses the metrical quality of 
doggerel. It is, indeed, merely one or other 
of the standard prose translations of the 
Koran cut up into short lines and forced into 
rhyme. For example, the following is, in 
fact, an almost literal version of the begin- 
ning of the eighty-first chapter of the Koran, 
with only just enough addition to bring in 
the rhymes :— 
‘* When the sun is withered up, 
And the stars from heaven roll ; 
When the mountains quake, 
And ye let stray your she-camels, gone ten months 
in foal ; 
When wild beasts flock 
With the people and the cattle 
In terror, in amazement, 
And the seas boil and rattle ; 
And the dead souls 
For their bodies seek ; 
And the child vilely slain 
Is bid to speak, 
Being asked, ‘ Who killed thee, little maid? 
Tell us his name !’ 
While the books are unsealed, 
And crimson flame 
Flayeth the skin of the skies, 
And Hell breaks ablaze 
And Paradise 
Opens her beautiful gates to the gaze ; 
Then shall each soul 
Know the issues of the whole 
And the balance of its scroll,” &c. 
None would venture to call this poetry. It 
is not even a good version of the chapter in 
question ; the ordinary prose translations are 
infinitely preferable. In them the dignity at 
Jeast of the original is maintained, while Mr. 
Arnold’s rendering is a farcical parody. The 
following are from one of the stories which 
illustrate some of the Beautiful Names :— 
** And when the hundred years were flown, God said, 
* Awake, Ozair! how long hast tarriéd, 
Thinkest thou, here?’ zair replied, ‘A day, 
Perchance, or half.’ The awful voice said, ‘ Nay, 
Bat look upon thy camel.’ Of that beast 
Nought save white bones was left ; no sign, the 


east, 
Of flesh, or hair, or hide,” &c, 








The story of Ozair is really a fine one, but it 
cannot be expected to impress people if it is 
told in this bald way. Mr. Arnold’s version 
reads very much like prose divided at the 
eleventh syllable and printed with initial 
capitals. 

Besides paraphrases of the Korin and 
didactic narratives, Pearls of the Faith in- 
cludes some short moral poems of a very 
uniform type and unoriginal metre, and of 
these hymns one example must close our 
quotations : the epithet is E/-Latif. 

‘* Dread is His wrath, but bowndless is His Grace, 

Al.Latif! Lord ! show us Thy ‘ favouring’ face! 

Most quick to pardon sins is He : 
Who unto God draws near 

One forward step, God taketh three 
To meet, and quit his fear. 


If ye will have of this world’s show, 
God grants, while Angels weep ; 
If ye for Paradise will sow, 
Right noble crops ye reap. 
Ah, Gracious One, we toil to reap : 
The soil is hard, the way is steep!” 
As a matter of fact the tradition saith that 
whoso seeketh to approach God one cubit, 
God will approach him two fathoms, and if 
one walketh towards God, He will run towards 
him; but the actual measurement is less 
important than the trite and commonplace 
character of the piece. As English poetry, 
it must reluctantly be confessed that Pearls 
of the Faith cannot take a place beside The 
Light of Asia. The extracts speak only too 
plainly for themselves, and it is not necessary 
to heap up examples of a style which, after 
so remarkable a predecessor, is inexplicable 
except on the ground (at which Mr. Arnold 
himself hints) of haste and insufficient leisure, 

Perhaps, however, the book which cannot 
be allowed poetical merits deserves a welcome 
as an exposition of the main doctrines of 
Islim. Unfortunately, even this claim to 
indulgence cannot be allowed. The Islim 
represented is a mixture of Persian and Bud- 
dhist ideas, grouped indeed round orthodox 
Muslim dogmas, but throwing over them a 
mystical Sify atmosphere which destroys 
their rugged simplicity. The Kordn as para- 
phrased by Mr. Arnold is not Mohammad’s 
Koran, but the gloss of Jelal ed-din Er- 
Rimy or some other mystic. The original 
speeches of Mohammad had no touch of 
mysticism, and the introduction of this 
element destroys the value of Mr. Arnold’s 
commentary so far as the major part of 
Mohammadanism is concerned, There is an 
affectionate filial tone about the references to 
the Deity (who, by-the-by, is always called 
Allah, on a principle which ought to make us 
speak of the Christian God as Ho Theos) 
which is quite foreign to genuine Islim ; and, 
even if the book is taken merely as a col- 
lection of Sify aphorisms, it is incomplete 
and un-Kastern. 

It is a pity, therefore, that Mr. Arnold 
should have endeavoured to invest his volume 
with the external marks of scholarship, and 
inserted so many quite unnecessary Arabic 
terms. He is not, we presume, himself an 
Arabic scholar, and whoever has revised his 
Oriental words has done his work very inac- 
curately. The only sentence printed in 
Arabic type (p. 222) consists of three words, 
and includes four mistakes or misprints and 
one decided grammatical error (a tenwin 
vowel after the article), The Most Beautiful 





Names at the head of each poem are printed 
in Arabic, but are frequently deficient in 
vowels or orthographic points, and often do 
not correspond with the English translitera- 
tion. El-Fatih in the Arabic becomes “ Al- 
Fatti‘h” in the English, and the Arabic El- 
A‘la is printed in the English as “ Al-‘Hali.” 
In both of these instances the English word is 
correct, but is not the same ‘“ Beautiful 
Name” asthe Arabic one. “ Al-Maumin” 
should, of course, be “ Al-Mu’min” in Arabic 
and English; “ Al-Mutakabbir” lacks a 
sheddeh in the Arabic; “ Al-Muwakhir” 
should be * Al-Mu’akhkhir;” “ Al-Muzil,” 
* Al-Muzill;” “ Ar-Rawif,” “ Ar-Ra’iif,” to 
adopt Mr. Arnold’s system of transliteration, 
which not only includes aspiration of the ’eyn 
(“ Al-Hathim,” e¢.g., represents the sounds 
El-Azim, and “ Al-Muhizz” El-Mo’izz), but 
exploys the same ‘h for ’eyn and AA, and even 
inserts it at the end of “ wuzih” (sic!). If 
Mr. Arnold thinks it adds to the grace of 
poetry to indite such lines as these :— 

Ya Aziz! Ya Muhaimin! Ya Méimin ! (sic) 

O Mighty! O Protector! Faithful ever ! 
he should take more pains to write them 
accurately. Such nonsense as “ La Allah illa 
Allah” (p. 193) and “ Illahu! Allah-il-allah ” 
(146); such a blunder as ‘‘ Ya! Rabbi'lalamina” 
(genitive, for accusative “rabba”); such 
words as “ Alai kul shay wakil,” “ Al-Akhaf” 
(Ahkaf), and such plurals as “Ifreet” and 
“ Djins,” are eyesores ; and if it is important 
to give the Arabic for “ Open! ”’ it is as well to 
give the imperative the proper initial vowel. 
The old mistakes of “ Aminah” for Aminah 
(practically pronounced Amna), the mother of 
Mohammad, and “ Amru’”’ for Amr, or on 
Mr. Arnold’s system (which he fortunately 
forgets on occasion) ‘Hamr, are repeated ; and 
what the Blessed Prophet would have made 
of the word “akcha,” a Turkish name for a 
silver coin, it is difficult to say, unless his 
prophetic power enabled him to foresee 
changes in the currency. Mr. Arnold is not 
only anxious to impress upon us that cups 
and goblets are called in Arabic ‘‘ akwab, 
abareek,” but he eclectically uses the circum- 
flex to denote long syllables; unfortunately, 
however, he seems to regard the mark as 
merely ornamental, and, having scrupulously 
indicated the pronunciation of “ Al-Kabir ”’ 
(pron. Kebeer), ‘“‘the Great,” he arranges 
the line so that the word can only be 
accented Al-Kabbir; and so with most 
of the Arabic words quoted, hardly one 
out of ten of which can be properly pro- 
nounced without throwing out the metre. A 
very slight study of the Arabic grammar 
would have removed some of these errors; 
but the introduction of so many outlandish- 
looking words is in any case to be deprecated, 
as more likely to give colour to a charge of 
pedantry than to add;anything of value to a 
popular book. 

Popular, however, Pearls of the Faith can 
never be; but, what is much more important, 
this new work is a distinct retrogression from 
Mr. Edwin Arnold’s previous steps. He can 
write poetry of a high order if he chooses, and 
we refuse to accept the present volume as at 
all representative of his genius. The initial 
coupiet of the eighty-fourth “ Pearl” runs 


** O Lord of awfulness and honour! we 
Lack wit and words in fitly naming Thee,” 
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and the sentiment perfectly expresses the 
general weakness of the book. But Mr. 
Arnold has lacked neither wit nor well- 
ordered words in other times, and we believe 
the temporary failure will be redeemed by 
work worthier of himself and of the great 
subject he has treated with such scant respect. 
SranteyY Lane-Pooe. 








American Literature: an Historical Sketch, 
1620-1880. By John Nichol. (Edin- 
burgh: A. & C. Black.) 


A urstory of American literature ample, 
exact, and highly entertaining will be in 
existence when Prof. Tyler, of Michigan, has 
brought to a close his work so admirably 
begun. If the scale be preserved, and the 
history reaches to contemporary authors, his 
promise of completing it in three or four 
volumes can hardly be fulfilled. To Prof. 
Tyler everyone seriously concerned about 
American literature must go; he is loyal to 
the past of his country; and even the errors 
of loyalty have something in them from which 
we may learn. But readers on this side of 
the Atlantic cannot be supposed to owe 
allegiance to every local sagamore of learning 
or Puritan pow-wow of the old colonial days. 
Still less can we choose to occupy ourselves 
(craving Mr. Bright’s pardon) with minor 
American minstrels. Life is not long enough 
for many expositions in folio of the Covenant 
of Grace as it is dispensed to the elect seed, 
even though the expounder be “ the reverend 
and much-desired Mr. John Cotton ” or “ the 
rhetorical Mr. Stone ”’ or “ the holy, heavenly, 
sweet-affecting and soul-ravishing minister Mr. 
Thomas Shepherd.” If the brevity of life 
compels us to choose between Shelley and 
Wigglesworth, we must sadly turn from the 
latter. And yet the scientific student of 
literatures has a keen interest in the early 
periods of formation ; nor are the most recent 
phenomena of American thought and feeling 
wholly unconnected with the earliest. By 
what law of variation of animals under 
domestication did the Puritan mastodon 
develop into the flying transcendentalist ? 
By what process did the Hebraic God, a 
magnified non-natural Increase Mather—he 
who used his voice “‘ with such a tonitruous 
cogency that his hearers would be struck 
with an awe, like what would be produced on 
the fall of thunderbolts”—how did that 
Hebraic ruler and judge dislimn and scatter 
and effuse himself into the Emersonian “ Over- 
Soul”? ‘God holds you over the pit of 
hell much as one holds a spider or some 
loathsome insect over the fire”—so wrote 
Jonathan Edwards; “God is so lovely we 
flee as children to his arms, a refuge from all 
the troubles, follies, and sins of life”—so 
wrote Theodore Parker. What bridge, fine 
as a sword-edge, invisibly spans the gulf 
between the two? 

Nor has poetry been without ‘‘ development 
in the expression of the emotions” from the 
day when Michael Drayton prophesied a 
crown for the brows of a Virginian bard, 


**as there plenty grows 
Of Lawrell every aan? 


to the day when a Longfellow Memorial Com- 
mittee has met to do honour to the gentle 





singer of both hemispheres. It is not from 
the gay Virginian cavaliers, as Prof. Nichol 
notes, that American poetry is derived, but 
from New England hearts of oak. ‘“ Out of 
the strong came forth sweetness.” Even in 
earliest colonial days venerable divines, in all 
other respects beyond carnal indulgence, 
lapsed into the frailty of verse-making. John 
Cotton, who wielded the fierce Western 
theocracy in Cromwell’s time, and whose 
death was heralded by “a comet giving a 
dim light,’’ could not resist flirtation with the 
Muse, but he prudently concealed the fact 
by inscribing his English verses in Greek char- 
acters upon the blank leaves of his almanac. 
All the Gay Science of a painful preacher’s 
lifetime would condense itself into some face- 
tious epitaph. John Wilson, the first pastor 
of Boston, was incomparable in twisting puns 
into consolatory verses on mournful occasions, 
which were cherished even as were “the 
handkerchiefs carried from Paul to uphold the 
disconsolate ;’’ and, when he departed to a 
world of glorified puns, his eulogist did not 
forget to celebrate 

‘* His care to guide his flock and feed his lambs 

By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, and 

epigrams,” 

The first book in English, probably, that 
ever issued from any printing-press in America 
was the famous “ Bay Psalm Book,” the joint 
production of the chief divines in the country. 
This is how David was stretched upon the 
rack, and the wheels were set a-turning by 
these clerical tormentors till every sinew 
cracked :— 

‘* Create in me cleane heart a last 

God : a right spirit in me new make, 


Nor from thy presence quite me cast, 
Thy holy spright not from me take,” 


With Anne Bradstreet—gentle Anne, exiled 
at sixteen from her English home, first ‘‘ pro- 
fessional poet ” of New England, “ The Tenth 
Muse lately sprung up in America””—verse- 
making passed for a moment into non-clerical 
hands; but “a feeble little shadow of a 
man,” pastor at Malden, won back the lyre 
for his sex and his profession by a memorable 
achievement—a poem exceeding in popu- 
larity, says Prof. Tyler, any other work in 
prose or verse produced in America before 
the Revolution. ‘‘The Day of Doom” by 
Michael Wigglesworth would continue to be 
read in New England, declared Cotton 
Mather, until the day of doom itself should 
arrive. Wigglesworth is the singer of the 
five points—election, original sin, imputed 
righteousness, invincible grace, and final 
perseverance. Doubtless he might have ex- 
claimed with John -Cotton, “I love to 
sweeten my mouth with a piece of Calvin 
before I go to sleep.” Reprobate infants in 
his poem are summoned to judgment:— 


** Then to the bar all they drew near 
Who died in infancy, 
And never had, or good or bad, 
Effected personally.” 


The little eyases cry out on the top of 
question, pleading their innocence, but they 
are rebuked as sinners, and “every sin’s a 
crime ”’:— 
** A crime it is; therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell ; 
But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell,” 
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For more than a hundred years after its 
first publication Wigglesworth’s “ Day of 
Doom” was, beyond question, says Prof. 
Tyler, the one supreme poem of Puritan New 
England. 

But Prof. Tyler and the charm of early 
American literature must not make us un- 
mindfal of Prof. Nichol’s “ Historical 
Sketch.”” It is a book for which the English 
reader may be sincerely grateful. Americans 
will probably judge it more strictly than we 
need or ought to do, Our gratitude is earned 
by the fact that Prof. Nichol, knowing more 
than most of us, has made us partakers of his 
knowledge. One disadvantage which lay in 
his subject, could not be conquered. That 
part of the literature of the United States 
which chiefly interests our English public 
belongs to the last fifty years ; but a writer on 
recent and contemporary authors can hardly 
bea literary historian. Oblivion has not yet 
scattered her poppy; part of the story is too 
well known. And part of the story is as 
yet unknown, for the true meanings of recent 
literary movements have not declared them- 
selves. The writer is driven from the strong 
position of a historian to the comparatively 
weak position of an essayist, entertaining us 
with views instead of instructing us with 
facts and the interpretation of those facts as 
ascertained by time. Accordingly, more than 
half of Prof. Nichol’s volume is occupied 
with essays on well-known writers—Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Poe, Hawthorne, recent 
novelists and humorists—essays based on 
sufficient knowledge and containing valuable 
critical remarks, but lacking the solidity of 
history, and lacking also its authority. This 
was inevitable, and we state it as a fact, not 
as a fault. It was also inevitable, Prof. 
Nichol’s plan being to treat in considerable 
detail the best-known authors, that not a few 
writers in the second rank should be passed 
over in silence, or dismissed in haste. I 
could wish to hear something more of George 
Ripley than that he is a “‘ newspaper reviewer 
of distinction ;’’ andin the chapter on Politics 
and Oratory to find at least the name of 
Rufus Choate; and in the chapter on Poets 
to learn why the distinction of appearing first 
among American authors in a monumental 
statue fell to Fitz-Greene Halleck ; and in 
that on Transcendentalism to have the secret of 
the extraordinary influence of Margaret 
Fuller, and of the veneration with which 
many regard Mr. Alcott, revealed somewhat 
more fully. 

By the side of Bryant and Longfellow, 
among “ Representative Poets,” Whitman 
here takes his place :— 


‘“‘ Half the ‘Drum Taps’ are clarions; the rest 
dirges or idylls, which only fall short of master- 
pieces because their passionate regrets are ex- 
pa in stammering speech. Few nobler 
aments have been written in America than 
‘ Lincoln’s Burial Hymn.’ ” 


These sentences, however, qualify a criticism 
adverse on the whole to the claims made for 
Whitman by his admirers. It is at least 
evident that Whitman “ cannot be skipped.” 
American Humorists are treated by Prof. 
Nichol with just severity. True, they have 
added a new grin to the human countenance, 


} but it is a sudden muscular spasm better 
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becoming the lank and serious visage of 
Brother Jonathan than the full face of John 
Bull, across which low ripples of laughter 
should gather and swell, until at length they 
break in billows. As to Bret Harte, Prof. 
Nichol does not perceive how much he 
trades in cheap sentiment, bringing an article, 
not always quite genuine, as a product of the 
West for sale in the Eastern States. 

The reader of this article may infer that 
good things are to be found in Prof. Nichol’s 
volume from the following insufficient speci- 
mens :— 


‘‘ Hawthorne is so fond of peering beneath the 
surface of existence that, in his pages, it some- 
times loses its ordinary reality. He tries to look 
through life so constantly that he scarcely takes 
time to look at it. . . . One defect of Hawthorne’s 
writings is that they hardly exhibit a single 
commonplace character. ... Emerson’s con- 
clusions are isolated assertions, frequently in- 
consistent with each other, founded on the 
impulses, which he calls the intuitions, of a 
sanguine and pure, though in some directions 
w limited, mind. His combination of stern 
practical rectitude with an ideal standard is 
Mr. Emerson’s point of contact with Puri- 
tanism. .. . The ideas Mr. Emerson’s sentences 
embody are on the scale of a continent; in 
form, they are adapted for a cabinet of curio- 
sities. . . . No one can pass from the perusal of 
Mr. Emerson’s writings to any meanness. . . . 
It was a revolt against the reign of Commerce 
in practice, Calvinism in theory, and Precedent 
in Art that gave birth to what has been called 
‘ranscendentalism.” 


Epwarp DownpEN. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fair and Free. By the Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine.” In 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern India. 
Marion Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (Longmans.) 


Entranced by a Dream. By Richard Rowlatt. 
In 3 vols. ( White.) 


The Tower Gardens. By Lizzie Alldridge. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


Weird Stories. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
(James Hogg.) 


As in the case of the author’s former novel, 
80 with Fuir and Free, the motive of the 
book is the study of character rather than 
the development of plot, though there is 
a clearly defined story with no lack of move- 
ment. But the interest centres in the heroine, 
who is a very curious study, forcibly con- 
ceived, and worked out so as to leave a distinct 
impression of individuality on the reader. 
Marcella Cassilys is a clever, wealthy, beauti- 
ful, and highly educated girl, whose deceased 
father has trained her as a pure Pagan, to 
hold as the single article of her creed, with full 
consciousness of its meaning, that pleasure 
18 the one good, and pain the one evil. It is 
true that her Epicureanism is not of the 
Cyrenaic variety ; but it is no whit above the 
level of Epicurus himself, and indeed scarcely 
rises to it in respect of his occasional leaning 
towards Stoicism, though quite in accord with 
at least one of his sentiments—that which 
makes the pleasure of the stomach the root 


By F. 





and principle of happiness. The girl is 
described as plotted against by her own aunt, 
who is greedy of her wealth, to which she is 
heiress in remainder. Accordingly, she sets 
herself to destroy the girl’s reputation, in order 
to prevent her marriage; and, when that 
proves impracticable, she abets an attempt to 
make her false to her husband so as to lessen the 
chance of heirs. Some of the situations evolved 
from this idea are strong and graphic ; but 
the particular thought which the author seems 
to have had before him is not finally mani- 
fested. He had intended to make Guy 
Laurier, Marcella’s husband, a Stoic, and then 
to show how the two dissimilar temperaments 
first clash, and then accord in deeper harmony, 
each having something to teach the other. 
But this has not been effected, since the 
man’s character has not only been much less 
vividly conceived than the woman’s, but be- 
cause he is fundamentally not a Stoic at all, 
but properly only an undeveloped Epicurean, 
differenced from his wife chiefly by greater 
simplicity of habits and arudimentary sense of 
duty. This is shown in the manner in which 
she takes a serious misunderstanding between 
them, wherein it is no thought of any moral 
or social obligations which keeps her from 
ruin, but only the fact that she finds that she 
prefers her husband to his would-be rival. 
They settle down to be happy at the close of 
the story, but the factors of cruelty (always 
underlying intellectual voluptuousness) and 
satiety would make that doubtful in real 
life. A more apt motto than Drayton’s 
lines on the title-page would be those words 
of Rousseau, “ S’abstenir pour jouir, c’est 
Vépicuréisme de la raison.” A subordinate 
mistake in the treatment is the entire absence 
of any hint not merely of the existence of 
Christianity (save for one not unjust criticism 
on pictures of the Madonna), but even of 
Theism, as a recognised factor in forming the 
moral ideal of European nations. 


Mr. Isaacs is a story, or rather a romance, 
by an American author, of remarkable fresh- 
ness and promise, displaying exceptional gifts 
of imagination, though with not a little 
youthful crudity, not of expression (for that 
is uniformly good), but of conception. ‘‘ Mr. 
Isaacs” is merely the working commercial 
name of Abdul Hafiz ben Isik, a wealthy 
jewel merchant, .of Persian birth, highly 
educated by his father until twelve years old, 
then stolen and sold as a slave to the Turks, 
falling, however, into kindly hands in Con- 
stantinople, where his training in Oriental 
learning and philosophy is completed, and 
whence he escapes in a caravan of pilgrims to 
Mecca, thence making his way to India, where 
he accumulates a considerable fortune and 
earns a high character for probity and 
generosity. When the story (narrated by one 
Mr. Griggs, an American citizen born and 
educated in Italy as a Roman Catholic, and 
employed in India as editor of a newspaper 
at Allahabad) opens, Mr. Isaacs is described 
as of remarkable physical beauty, unusual 
abilities, perfect mastery of English and some 
other European languages and literatures, 
besides a less extraordinary familiarity with 
the principal tongues spoken throughout 
Hindostan. He is a devout and convinced 
Mohammedan, with three wives in his harem, 





and holds the ordinary Moslem view of those 
parts of his establishment. His talk, which 
is said to be that of a “ fellow of Balliol” 
—it is a little too definite for the Master— 
shows him to have a strong bent, not towards 
Sufism (likely enough in a Shiah), but towards 
the higher Buddhism; a somewhat curious 
blending of incompatible elements, paralleled 
to some extent by the Roman Catholic Mr. 
Griggs in habitually reading Kant. Mr. 
Isaacs falls in love with Katharine Weston- 
haugh, a beautiful English girl at Simla, who 
is also sought by Lord Steepleton Kildare, 
a young Irish cavalry officer of high breeding 
and manly character. But Mr. Isaacs makes all 
the running, entirely changes his opinions as 
to the position of women in this world and 
the next, and anticipates no difficulty what- 
ever in clearing his house of his three wives, 
and installing Miss Westonhaugh in their 
place by such a marriage as the English 
community will recognise as valid. Nor does 
any other person concerned appear to take 
a less favourable view of his chances ; certainly 
not Mr. Griggs, who abets him heartily, nor 
the young lady’s uncle and brother, so far as 
they happen to know of it, while she herself 
is more than willing. There is another side 
of Mr. Isaacs’s life besides the social and 
love-making one. He is much mixed up 
with Ram Lal, a Buddhist adept, possessing 
occult powers, whose nearest literary congener 
is Mejnour in Zanoni. Together with him 
he arranges for the escape of Shere Ali (the 
date of the tale is in 1879, in the thick of 
the late Afghan troubles) to some place out- 
side the English ra@j ; and, while this scheme 
is on foot, he joins in getting up a tiger- 
hunting expedition into the Terai to please 
Miss Westonhaugh. It comes off success- 
fully; but the lady imbibes the germs of 
jungle fever, and her lover returns to Simla 
from his rescue of Shere Ali only in time to 
see her before she dies. Ram Lal persuades 
him to seek future re-union with her through 
the path of asceticism in a Lamaist monastery ; 
and he accordingly divests himself of all his 
wealth in favour of Katharine’s brother, and 
disappears out of the story in company with 
Ram Lal. Such is an outline of the plot, 
vivified not only by clever dialogue and 
forcible situations, but sometimes rising to 
real beauty of thought and language, while 
great pains have been given to making the 
local colour correct. Nevertheless, it is just 
here that the author has been overcome by 
the difficulty of his self-imposed task. The 
hero is not an Oriental at all, but a European 
(such as might come of mingled Italian and 
German race) masquerading in Eastern cos- 
tume. His ideas, as well as his language, are 
of the West; nor is it conceivable that a 
sudden passion, however strong, for a beauti- 
ful and amiable girl with no particular 
brains—a point on which the author does not 
leave us in doubt—could suddenly convert an 
adult and very much married Moslem to the 
sentiments of European chivalry and the 
higher English morality. Nor is the * higher 
Buddhism,” of which we hear a good deal, at 
all like the real article; for nothing can be 
more remote from the accepted teaching on 
Nirvana and the absorption of personality in 
the Infinite than the Semitic ideas of mutual 
recognition and permanent re-union of two 
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human personalities in the world beyond the 
grave. A few slips we have noticed suggest 
that internal consciousness has as much to do 
with the opinions adduced as any Oriental 
studies; but much may be pardoned to a 
writer who begins so vigorously. 


The posthumous romance by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, which his son, Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, has edited and equipped with a 
Preface and notes, is chiefly interesting as 
affording some insight into its author’s 
method of planning and developing a story. 
It is incomplete not only as regards the 
conclusion (though some kind of end is 
reached), but in much of the detail in even 
the earlier portions. Of course this lack of 
finish detracts from the effect in no slight 
degree ; and it cannot be doubted that, had 
Hawthorne lived to complete it in his own 
way, it would take much higher rank than is 
now open to it. Nevertheless, even so, it is 
impossible to subscribe to his own estimate 
of its quality, substantially accepted by his 
son, that it would have been the greatest of 
his works, and that on which his fame would 
most safely rest. Nothing short of such a 
complete recasting as to make it a wholly 
new book (as to which no evidence is pro- 
ducible) could raise it to the level of some of 
his former writings. ‘There are fine passages 
in it which none but Hawthorne himself could 
have written; but there are no traces of the 
weird power of the Scarlet Letter, of the 
quaint inventiveness of the House of the 
Seven Gables, or of the insight into moods 
and characters displayed in the Blithedale 
Romance. The fact that it reads more like 
an inartistic attempt to blend in one narrative 
some two or three disconnected sketches of 
stories on the model of the Zwice Told Tales 
than as an original whole may be fairly set 
down to the accidental interruption of the 
author’s work; but the faults of primary 
conception and of execution, even in the most 
finished parts, make it certain that it would 
in any event have been valued rather because 
of its authorship than for its intrinsic merits. 
There is much vigour and effectiveness in the 
portrait of Dr. Grimshawe himself and in the 
description of his household, but he is killed 
off at a comparatively early stage of the 
narrative, and the scene is transferred from 
America to England. But far too much 
space is thenceforward taken up with dis- 
sertations—practically reproduced from Haw- 
thorne’s own books about England—on the 
oo produced by the old-world side 
of English lite and scenery upon a sensitive 
and cultured American. This topic is en- 
larged on so as to interfere with the move- 
ment of the story, instead of being duly 
subordinated to the development of character. 
And the central mystery is a trite and not 
very strong situation, lacking, too, in dramatic 
probability. These defects are of the very 
texture of the book; and, while the de- 
scriptions of English scenery are excellent, 
there are no characters vividly drawn except 
Dr. Grimshawe himself. One other, a man 
who in another age and under other con- 
ditions would have been an ascetic hermit, 
promises well, but is not adequately worked 
out; and the remainder are mere lay figures 
more or less conventional. We cannot regret 





the publication of what is at least an interest- 
ing memorial of a unique writer; but we 
feel no such sense of personal loss in its 
fragmentary condition as struck us when 
Thackeray’s Denis Duval came to an un- 
timely end. 


Mr. Rowlatt has much of his art to learn 
before venturing on so longa flight as a three- 
volume novel. ‘T'o begin: there is no little 
fault to be found with his style, always 
slovenly, and sometimes ungrammatical, “ and 
which ” being a trap which rarely fails to catch 
him. Next, he does not seemed to have 
formed a distinct notion as to the general 
scope of his story, so far as the title may be 
taken as an indication ; for there is nothing 
which even remotely suggests any of his 
characters being “entranced by a dream,” 
so that “The A Priori Argument” or “ The 
Stellar Horizon ”? would be just as apt names. 
Then, he has not known what to do with his 
personages. One who is introduced early in 
the narrative with so much detail as to fore- 
cast an important part is shot, or shoots 
himeelf, soon after, and nothing comes of it, 
except a brief arrest of another person on 
suspicion. ‘Two more characters who do 
take a leading place in the story are drowned 
together at the end, clearly because the 
author has not been able to invent a suitable 
way of getting rid of them. Only one of the 
characters—the reprobate of the book—has 
any individuality ; and the dialogue, though 
so far tolerably done that it is like what 
people of the kind described would probably 
say in real life, neither helps on the plot nor 
amuses the reader, being nothing but small- 
beer chronicles of the flattest kind. Let Mr. 
Rowlatt try again on a much smaller scale, 
devoting himself to writing a short magazine 
tale with a definite plot and conclusion ; and, 
when he can do so much, it will be time 
enough for him to test his powers of expand- 
ing a sketch of the sort to larger dimensions. 


Miss Alldridge has made a very readable 
story out of slight materials. She has laid 
her scenes for the most part in Trinity Square, 
near the Tower of London, a nook which 
seems to have a strong attraction for her. 
She has also given us a bright and natural 
heroine; but the book is not an advance on 
her former novels. If their level is fairly 
sustained, that is the most a critic can say ; 
and though she has got together a group of 
characters each of whom is cleverly conceived 
and sketched, yet she has not worked any of 
them out thoroughly except the heroine. 
She betrays several times uncertainty as to 
how she will end her story, all but prophesy- 
ing a tragic conclusion, which, after all, is not 
definitely arrived at, nor yet certainly set 
aside, reminding one somewhat of the vague 
issue of Villette, and suggesting a like reason 
for the indecisive close. 


Mrs. Riddell’s collection of ghost stories 
has the merit of variety. Usually, a set of 
tales of the kind by a single writer have only 
one motive, slightly altered in the setting ; 
but these all ditter from one another. Each 
has merit in its way, but the Jast, ‘‘ Old Mrs. 
Jones,” is told with most circumstantiality, 
and so reads more probably than the rest. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Love’s Martyrdom. By John Saunders. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.) Mr. Saunders éxplains 
in his Preface that Love's Martyrdom was acted 
some thirty years ago, and was much praised 
by Dickens and Landor. Landor’s letter is 
delightful, written as it was in the Boythorn 
period, and with the full Boythorn spirit about 
it. Of one passage Landor said: ‘‘ He would 
rather have written it than all the poems that 
had been written in his lifetime,” that is to say, 
everything between the Lyrical Ballads and 
In Memoriam, including the works of Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
with some few others. Obviously, we cannot 
do Mr. Saunders more justice than by quoting 
this famous passage :— 

** After many days 
Of struggle, anguish, danger, sweetly borne 
~ gave me birth. ‘Iwas nought to her, just 
then 
The babe’s deformity. Heart-thanks to heaven 
Flew up, and quick returned with blessings laden 
For her own darling’s head. While thus she lay, 
In the deep, holy calm, the happy lull, 
The ineffable relief from o’erwrought pain 
That mothers only know, my father came, 
And then she smiled, as mothers only smile 
Who wait to see the father greet a son 
And first-born.” 


Here is a stanza of a song which, according to 
Landor, is ‘‘ very like the finest in Beaumont 
and Fletcher ” :— 


‘¢ What say they, ‘ Love is blind,’ my sweet ? 
He taught me first to see ! 
The very flowers beneath my feet 
Were only flowers to me 
Till love informed them with thy grace 
Thy beauty and thy bloom, 
Ah, now in all ’tis thee I trace 
Thy breath in their perfume.” 
The delightful extravagance of Landor’s praise 
(which it is very public-spirited of Mr. Saunders 
to quote) must not lead readers into the idea 
that the play is worthless. It really has some 
touches of the author of ‘‘A Woman Killed 
with Kindness ’”’ in it. 

Strains from the Strand. By Henry S. Leigh. 
(Tinsley Bros.) We are glad to haye read 
this book of Mr. Leigh’s, which has the two 
signal merits of being very slight in pretension 
and very satisfactory in performance. If a 
shoddy-supertine person were to dismiss them as 
Cockney, itis probable that Mr. Leigh would not 
do much more than laugh. They are Cockney, 
and are meant to beso. But they are not imitated 
from anybody else, they are not vulgar, and 
they arereadable. Perhaps they are more read- 
able than quotable, as light verse is apt to be. 
But we are glad to have made acquaintance 
with ‘‘ The Last Nightmare ”—a dreadful ‘‘ old 
stager” at a theatre—and with the complaint of 
the man who had never seen a ghost, and with 
the views of that sensible historical student 
‘* who exhausted Hume and Smollett on the line 
of British kings,” and greatly preferred nursery 
tales after all, and with “the gusher” who 
apologises for his abominably cheerful views of 
existence by remarking, 


** It’s life to me to be alive.” 


«The Convalescent Cockney ” is a capital poem 
of its kind, and the “Expostulation with nmiy 
Housemaid,” though as old as literature itself, is 
also good. But the fact is we cannot spare space 
to go through Mr. Leigh’s book. We can only 
repeat that we have read it with pleasure and 
with laughter, the former of which falls rarely, 
and the latter (except laughter of a sardonic 
and fiendish kind) still more rarely, to the lot 
of the reviewer of verse. 

Love in a Mist. By Keningale Cook. 
(Pickering.) The Guitar Player was so good 
that we are rather sorry to have to say of Dr. 
Keningale Cook’s drama that it is not good. 
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The author honestly enough announces that it 
is “‘familiar blank verse.” It is: and nothing 
shall ever make us admit that familiar blank 
verse is tolerable or pardonable. Here is a 
speech :— 
‘* I showed the telegram, you were amazed 

And whispered long with Mr. Baringer, 

Who is so wise with having lived abroad 

So many years and almost like a stranger.” 
Whether this is worth writing at all we doubt. 
That if it is to be written it should be written 
in prose we do not doubt. 


In a Day. By Augusta Webster. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Oo.) In the short drama of 
In a Day, the following of Mr. Browning, 
which is characteristic of Mrs. Webster, and 
which (the original having been somewhat 
diluted and suited for general comprehension) 
has won her a good deal of applause, frequently 
appears as here :— 


‘* Thus, as I'd say to one whose part in life 

Were basking in the sun, ‘a warning, friend, 

Take not that corner ; there the windgust spirts, 

The other side’s the better basking-place.’” 
This is clever, and, indeed, so is the miniature 
play. 

The Bride and the Bridegroom. By the Rev. 
J. Cowden-Cole. Daag ve Mr. Cowden- 
Cole has attemp a kind of new Christian 
Year not without some success. His sonnets 
and his blank verse are better than his strictly 
lyrical measures; but, on the whole, we have 
not seen a more successful yolume of sacred 
verse for some time. 


The Hebrew Psalter. ByW. Digby Seymour, Q.C. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Digby Seymour anticipates 
that Hebrew scholars will not find fault with his 
version of the Psalms from the point of view of 
scholarship. Whether his confidence is ill or 
well placed we cannot pretend to say, having 
long forgotten the very moderate stock of 
Hebrew which we once took with us to a 
certain university, and left there. But a 
metrical version of the Psalms is only in- 
directly, and in the second place, respousible 
to Hebrew scholars. In the first place, it has 
to answer to the question put by the English 
critic, and this is, What have you got to set 
against the matchless rhythmical prose of the 
English Bible and the solemn and enthusiastic, 
if often rough and prosaic, metre of the early 
English and Scotch verse paraphrases? We 
fear that the Recorder of Newcastle has not 
got much to say in reply. The following, 
for instance, may be all right, to quote Mr. 
Digby Seymour himself, in regard to “ roots 
and stemwords, vowel points and reading signs, 
Daghesh lene and forte, piel and pual, hiphil 
and hophal;” but we cannot accept it as 
tolerable English verse :— 

‘* A reproach to our neighbours we've grown, 

Round about us they mock and deride ; 
To the heathen—a byword alone, 

To the people—a head tossed aside. 
These thoughts most bewildering rash 

And my eyes with confusion are blind, 
While my face crimsoned o’er with a blush 

Only pictures the state of my mind.” 


These last two lines suggest what ought to be 
the state of a translator’s face and mind who 
thus commits regicide and poeticide on David. 


Jim Lord, By E. B. Nicholson. (Oxford: 
Printed for the Writer.) Jim Lerd, Mr. Nichol- 
son tells us, was rejected by six magazines, and 
so he printed it, we suppose, to “ shame the fools.” 
We have certainly seen much worse verse in 
magazines, if that is any consolation to Mr. 
Nicholson. But it does not follow that the six 
editors were wrong. Jim Lord is a tale of a 
cat and a steward, who jumped overboard to 
save that cat, for which all cat-lovers (that is to 
say, all the elect of the earth) will justly think 
much of Jim. But we are not prepared to say 





that the unquestionable excellence of the deed 
is a reason for telling it in verse rather than 
prose unless the verse itself is excellent, which 
we fear we cannot pronounce Mr. Nicholson’s 
to be. We disagree in toto with his wishes 
‘*that English versifiers on this side the 
Atlantic were willing more often to write of the 
people, for the people, and in the language of 
the people.” For pedestrian purposes, there is 
the appropriate sermo pedestris. 


Ariadne in Naxos. By R.S. Ross. (Tritbner.) 
It is really astonishing to the student of the 
natural history of minor poets to observe their 
remarkable indifference to the plainest warnings. 
The example of Mr. Pendennis might, one would 
have thought, have warned the minor bard off 
‘** Ariadne.” But he is apparently of his nature 
proof against advice. Mr. Ross has attempted 
the full classical drama in Mr. Swinburne’s 
manner. To do him justice, he has apparently 
some tincture of the originals in point of 
sentiment and thought ; but no man can expect 
readers to hold out against the intolerable lum- 
bering of such verse as the following, which 
opens one of Mr. Ross’s choruses :— 


** Ay ! slowly and lingeringly walk by his side, 
O helpful enchantress, O strange Cretan bride ; 
For heavy the airis with change and with sorrow, 
The unwilling feet shrink from the unveiling 
morrow, 

Aud curses may fall on the dawning which bore 
Great Aegides a stranger to Creta’s fair shore ; 
Though he left it victorious with thee. 

For thou gavest him a sword and a clue, 

By thee Daedalus’ labyrinth he knew, 
By thy magic was Athens set free.” 


Mr. Ross’s iambics are better, but not sufficient 

to redeem him as a practitioner of a highly 

artificial style which only the splendid poetry 

of Atalanta and Frechtheus makes tolerable 

= i. A Greek drama is admirable—in 
reek, 


The Sorrow of Simona, and Lyrical Verses, 
By E. J. Newell. (Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.) Weare unable to say anything good or 
bad of Mr. Newell. His verse, the principal 
subject of which is, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, the well-known story from Boccaccio, is 
almost entirely colourless. 


David Rizzio, and other Plays. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Ginevra.” (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) We cannot, without laborious calcula- 
tion of volumes and dates, estimate the exact 
tragic output per annum of the author of 
**Ginevra,” but we should guess it at about a 
play per two months. Neither “ David Rizzio” 
nor ‘* Bothwell” nor ‘* The Witch Lady,” which 
this last volume contains, is better or worse 
than ‘‘Ginevra,” or any of its fellows. The 
whole production of this remarkable author 
(who, with the blessing of Providence, may 
hope to beat Heywood and rival Hardy or Lope) 
shows a copious faculty of writing verse which 
is a little above prose and a good deal below 
poetry, a power of throwing together the 
materials of tragedy in a certain loose structure 
which, with no artistic merit, is not altogether 
contemptible, and an entire lack of the power of 
self-criticism. The principal thing that is 
curious about these countless plays is that the 
person who has wit enough to write them 
should not have wit enough to burn them. In 
a Preface to “Bothwell” there is this odd 
remark: ‘‘The episode of Chastelard may be 
summarily dismissed as a theme for the dis- 
torted mind of the poetaster to turn into obscene 
verse.” The inevitable suggestion of this may 
be accidental and erroneous. But, if it is not, 
the use of the word poetaster, considering the 
speaker and the subject, is full of humour. 

In Fear and Dole. By William Beckenham. 
(Wade.) Mr, William Beckenham is a kind of 
literary Sim Tappertit. His title is, it must be 
admitted, disquieting enough; and, in his 





Preface, he breathes other words of terror. 
‘**Some of its constituents,” he tells us darkly, 
** may offend, but the author claims to be free ;” 
‘not far off is another matter, the author 
believes in good and evil;” ‘‘one thing more, 
the author has to confess having made a some- 
what lavish use of verbal veils; ” in short, Mr. 
Beckenham, by his own account, is a free- 
thinker, a courageous unmasker of social ills, 
and a sayer of hard sayings. The expectant 
reader feels that he must brace up his mind. 
But, alas! the preparation is quite unnecessary. 
Mr. Beckenham promises to tell us 


** [How] a dark and awful shame 
Very nearly soiled the name 
Of Margaret Moir.” 


But nothing happens except that Margaret 
discovers her lover to be a married man, and 
very properly orders him about his business. 
Again, Mr. Beckenham’s philosophic wrestlings 
go no farther than such questions as 
** Gaunt ghastly thought ! 

Keep far away. 

Is mankind naught 

But soulless clay ? 

Can dead stuff live 

And by an aimless bootless negative 

Be grandly wrought?” 
We like the idea of a negative taking, not 
merely, like Mr. Parnell, its coat, but its boots, 
off in the ardour of working. Not a few 
such pleasant images may be picked up in the 
hundred pages or so of In Fear and Dole. 


A Life's Love. By George Barlow. (Reming- 
ton.) It is well known that, as the man grows 
older, the waistcoat has a habit of growing 
wider; so that, after the word “growth” has 
ceased to be applicable vertically, it has 
a horizontal bearing. Mr. George Barlow's 
poems appear to be subject to this same law 
of amplification. Eachof his volumes is fatter 
than the last, and A Life's Love (in which, to 
do him justice, some previous volumes appear 
to be melted down) is the fattestof all. How- 
ever, its bulk is more apparent than real. Tho 
paper is thick, and there are not three hundred 
and fifty pages in a volume which, by its portli- 
ness, promises about double the number, nor is 
there very much on a page, a sonnet or three 
four-lined stanzas generally occupying that 
space. At this rate the Roman de la Mose, or 
the Mahabharata, or even the Iliad would take 
a considerable number of volumes ; but it must 
be presumed that Mr. Barlow’s gold is, in his 
judgment, of the kind that will stand beating 
out thin. Moreover, neither Homer nor Guil- 
laume de Lorris brought out a volume a-year, 
which Mr. Barlow must have been doing for 
a long time. He reminds us (and a certain 
mysterious Alice) of the fact thus :— 


** Lo! for eleven long years I day and night, 
Have laboured, Alice, for thy soul’s delight ; 
And faced the wrath 
And all the extremest ills time brings ; 
Fold thou me round with passionate wings.” 


If by this agreeable process Alice stops Mr. 
Barlow's mouth, and prevents him from re- 
citing to her the whole of his eleven years’ 
compositions, it will be well; if not, she has 
her repartee ready in certain words of Agamem- 
non to Clytemnestra. This, however, is flip- 

ancy, and not criticism. But the fact is that 
it is very difficult to criticise Mr. Barlow. He 
has, as is said somewhere in Thackeray, ‘‘ the 
queerest aping of sense and poetry,” but more 
of poetry than of sense. If people like to read 
about ‘‘ purple-sundered deeps of heavenly 
storms” and ‘‘ the high, inexorable gods,” and 
‘the clear, immeasurable blaze,” and so on, 
we do not quite know why they should not read 
Mr. Barlow. It is true that we are still unable 
honestly to say of anything we have read of his 
that we would rather have read it than not, but 
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then there is not much verse of which we do 
feel inclined to say that. It is even rather in- 
teresting to discover what odd things happen to 
Mr. Barlow; how, for instance, ‘‘ the wild hours 
hustle” him—conduct on the part of the hours 
which cannot be excused. He wishes for things 
even odder, as thus :— 
** Let the waves 
Of rapture writhe about the mouth that craves, 
And choke it in fruition.” 


This fustian and the presence of a dear friend 
wouid go near to make a man laugh. 


Summer Songs. By J. A. Hewitt. (Riving- 
tons.) Here is a stanza taken at random from 
Mr. Hewitt’s second page :— 


** On paths of the perished past-tide 

By weltering weeds o’ercrept 

On sea-dripping strands where the vast-eyed 
Ocean had come and wept 

Sand flower, sea-bloom, and shingle, 
And left but its tears behind, 

The memories met to mingle 
And weep with the weed and the wind.” 


That is not worth much certainly, and when it 
passes into 
‘* The promiseless calm of the present 
Was dull with the dusk of night, 
And the glare of my youth’s evanescent 
Ovations of laughter and light,” 
the reader is fain to shut the book, or, at least, 
turn the page. He turns it, and he comes to: 
‘* The sea is calm, the sky serene, 
The summer's broidery is on 
The glowing fields, the grass is clean 
And soft and sweet to rest upon. 
Rest here, Gitane,” 
It is an interesting literary question whether, 
even in the days of the sixteenth century in 
France, anybody was ever imitated quite in the 
naive and faithful way in which our minor 
bards imitate Mr, Swinburne. 


Songs in Sunshine. By the Rev. F. Langbridge. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.) We doubt the wis- 
dom of self-laudatory and pugnacious Prefaces. 
Mr. Langbridge informs us that ‘‘ in days of 
widespread poetical affectation ” his poems “are 
natural,’ that ‘‘in days of all-prevailing 
obscurity they can be understood by a plain 
person,” &c. Both statements are quite true. 
But might not Mr. Langbridge have left it to 
his critics to say so? He has the Irish knack 
of rattling verse which will go to music, and not 
a little of the fun which used, in days now long 
ago, to be considered also Irish. His poems, as 
he says, are really songs. Some of them, such 
as “The Passionate Pickle to his Love,” are 
very good fun in their way, and the sentimental 
ones are not too provocative of laughter. 


Songs of Many Days. By K. C. (Marcus 
Ward.) Songs of Many Days are songs of but 
few pages, and we do not pretend to be sorry for 
= K. C. is not often so bad as when he speaks 
0 

** All life, love, and knowledge, 
A human may know.” 


But he is not often very good, or even good at all. 
The two best things in the book are, perhaps, 
two hunting songs. 


The Maid of Orleans. Translated from the 
German of Schiller by Lewis Filmore. (Griffin.) 
There was once a school where the sixth form 
had a written examination every week in the 
Greek and Latin read during that week. The 
option was allowed of translating in verse or 
prose ; and one young person always chose the 
former, “ for,” said he, with candour, if not with 
a high sense of art or duty, ‘‘one’s just as easy 
as the sther, and you needn’t stick so close to 
the original.” The perusal of Mr. Filmore’s 
translation of the Jungfrau has reminded us of 
this early experience, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that the arrangements of Longman’s 
Magazine for the coming year include a series of 

apers on the peasantry of various parts of the 
Tnited Kingdom. Mr. Thomas Hardy is to do 
the Dorsetshire Labourer, Mrs. Oliphant the 
Skye Crofter, and Mr. Justin McCarthy the 
Irish Cottier. 


Mr. Srantey LANnE-Pooez hopes shortly t© 
pay a visit to Kgypt, with the object of addi®8 
a practical acquaintance with the country to the 
large knowledge he has already gained as @ 
scholar. 


Mr. Donatp Mackinnon, the new Profes- 
sor of Celtic Language, History, Literature, 
and Antiquities in the University of Edinburgh 
(for such is his full title), is understood to 
have been elected unanimously. He took 
his degree at Edinburgh in 1869, gaining 
the Hamilton fellowship in moral philosophy. 
Since 1872 he has been clerk to the Edinburgh 
School Board. He received the powerful support 
of Sheriff Nicolson, who, it was hoped at one 
time, might have consented to fill.the chair 
himself. The income from endowments will 
amount to about £580 a-year. 


Mr. J. A. FroupE is the author of a story 
that introduces the Christmas supplement of 
the Tock. It is an allegory, entitled ‘‘ The 
Merchant and his Three Sons,” enforcing Mr. 
Froude’s well-known views about Ireland and 
its Roman Catholic priesthood. Mr. Froude’s 
friends should try to coutine him to such bright 
and picturesque subjects as his yachting and 
fishing tour in Norway which appeared in the 
second issue of Longman’s, and kept back the 
continuation of Mr. Freeman’s paper on 
‘*American Speech and Customs” to the 
January number. 


Pror. J. E. THorotD RoGErs has in pre- 
paration a book upon Ensilage and Silo, a 
subject upon which he has a paper in Mac- 
milian’s for this month. The volume will be 
illustrated with diagrams, and published by 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. early 
next year. 


Mr. E. W. Goss has printed for private 
issue a Life of Thomas Lodge, the Elizabethan. 
The edition is limited, we understand, to ten 
copies. 

A FARM in Kirkcudbrightshire, but within a 
mile of Dumfries, has been let to the Messrs. 
Carlyle, of Craigenputtock, nephews of Thomas 
Carlyle. The area of the farm is 174 acres, 
nearly all arable; and the rent, £503. 


THREE new volumes of the “Illustrated 
Library of the Fairy Tales of all Nations” 
(Sonnenschein) have just appeared—Old Norse 
Sagas, edited by Miss E. Cappel; Goblin ales 
of Lancashire, collected by Mr. James Bowker ; 
and the Gesta Romanorum, in a selection. pics 
and Romances of the Middle Ages is the title of 
Dr. Wagner’s companion volume to his Asgard 
and the Gods, It has been issued this week, 
and contains the romances (in prose) of the 
Lombard, Gothic, Nibelung, Charlemagne, and 
Arthurian cycles, with a reudering of Beowulf. 


Messrs. HopDER AND STouGHTON will publish 
immediately Old Testament Kevision: a Hand- 
book for English Readers, by Prof. Alexander 
Roberts, author of a Companion to the Kevised 
New Testament. 


Messrs. NOVELLO announce a new weekly 
musical journal, to be called The Musical Review, 
of which the first number will appear on Satur- 
day next. It is stated that the paper will be 
devoted solely to the interests of Art, following 
the excellent example of Schumann’s Neue 





Zeitschrift fiir Musik. It will not be made the 





organ of any party; for this the editor, whose 
name is for the present withheld, makes himself 
personally responsible. 


A NEw illustrated monthly magazine, called 
Amateur Mechanics, is to appear with the new 
year. The editor is Mr. Paul N. Hasluck, and 
the publishers are Messrs. Triibner and Co. 


THE Masonic Monthly is discontinued. 


Mr. T. TINDALL WELDRIDGE is engaged on 
an illustrated History of ‘Thornton Abbey, Lin- 
colnshire. 


Mr. WitLIAM ANDREWS, secretary of the 
Hull Literary Club, will edit in the Hull Packet 
# weekly column under the title of ‘* Kast 
Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries.” Mr. John H, Leggott will write for 
it a series of chapters on “ Local Worthies;” 
Mr. Edward Lamplough will furnish ‘‘ Echoes 
of Old Hull;” Mr. T. Tindall Weldridge, Mr. 
T. B. Trowsdale, and Mr. J. P. Briscoe have 
promised contributions on local history, bio- 
graphy, archaeology, folk-lore, &c. It is 
intended that the matter shall be reprinted in a 
volume. 


THERE is a curious literature growing up in 
India which attracts far too little attention in 
England. It has long been known that many 
of the popular books of the day which occupy 
society for a few years till they are superseded 
by others are eagerly read by natives who have 
received their education at English schools and 
colleges. But it is much less known that many 
of these books are not only read, but carefully 
criticised, by natives, and that almost every post 
brings us Reviews or pamphlets, written in 
Indian vernaculars, and containing curious 
examinations of the latest theories advanced 
by English philosophers. We have just received 
the first part of a work called Zattva-nirnaya 
(i.e., Examination of the Truth), by Debonath 
Banerjee, published at Calcutta so long ago as 
1879. It is written in Bengali, and treats of 
the following subjects:—(1) ‘‘Atoms and 
Animals” (a criticism of Prof. Tyndall's 
theory) ; (2) ‘‘ Transformation of Animals and 
Vegetables” (a criticism of Darwin’s theory) ; 
(3) ‘‘Primary Condition;” (4) “Soul and 
Brain ;” (5) ‘‘Immortality of the Soul;” 
(6) ‘Free Will;” (7) ‘‘ Automatism;” (8) 
“Nature and the Selt-existent;” (9) ‘“ Im- 
mutable Relation between Creator aud Crea- 
tion” (a criticism of J. 8. Mill); (10) “ First 
Cause”’ (a criticism of Comte); (11) ‘‘ Exist- 
ence ;” (12) “Creator and Constructor ;” (13) 
‘*Pantheism” (a criticism of the pantheistic 
doctrines of the day). Though the treatment 
of these great questions is slight, yet as a phase 
of thought it is interesting ; and the future 
historian of India will find it very difficult to 
write his chapter on the renaissance of Indian 
literature in the nineteenth century unless 
some of our public libraries make a great effort 
to collect such books as Debonath Banerjee’s 
Tattva-nirnaya, and preserve them for use, if 
not at present, at all events in the future. 


AN essay by Spielhagen on the novelist’s art 
has just been published at Leipzig. 


On the first day of the new year Herr Sacher- 
Masoch, the popular editor of Auf der Hole 
(which may fairly claim to be a cosmopolitan 
magazine), will celebrate the jubilee of his 
literary career. His friends in many countries 
have united to present him with an album con- 
taining their autographs. 


CaRL ANDERSEN, the Danish poet and 


novelist, whose vivid stories of Icelandic life 
have made a name outside Scandinavian 
countries, has just published another tale of 
Iceland, entitled Over Skjoer og Braending 
(Copenhagen: G. Gad). 

PFARRER FRIEDRICH WRUBEL, the pastor of 
Zell, in the Wiesenthal, who was formerly a 
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working miner, has just published a small col- 
lection of miners’ legends—Sammilung berg- 
minnischer Sagen (Freiberg-in-Sachsen). The 
religious character of the old German miner is 
proverbial; and Pfarrer Wrubel points with 
pride to the fact that the German Keformation 
was the work of a miner’s son. 


THE year’s Proceedings of the Portuguese 
Folk-Lore Society have been issued by Clavel, 
of Oporto. The book is edited by Senhor 
J. Leite de Vasconcellos, who published not 
long since an interesting study of the folk-lore 
of his native country, called 7Z'radicdes populares 
de Portugal. 

A NEW shilling monthly makes its appear- 
ance at Vienna with the new year, called the 
Oesterreichische Rundschau, which bids fair 
to be a worthy rival of its older contem- 
poraries. The first number opens with a 
charming tale by the most distinguished living 
novelist of South Germany—Paul Heyse. 
English readers will be attracted by a paper on 
the much discussed question of the relation of 
Byron to Goethe, by Dr. Brandl. History, 
biography, travels, poetry, science, are all 
represented; and the number concludes with 
‘“‘ Parliamentary ” and ‘‘ Critical” retrospects, 
neither of them by any means confined to home 
affairs, and a short Bibliography. The Rund- 
schau is published by Carl ee a of Vienna. 


WE are glad to be able to contradict the 
statement that the Athenuewm Belge has ceased 
publication with the present year. The truth 
18 that it will only change from a fortnightly 
toa monthly issue. We take this opportunity 
of congratulating the editor, M. Ernest Gossart, 
of the Bibliothéque royale, upon the manner in 
which he has conducted his paper during the 
past five years. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

THE new edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary is to be issued in America by the 
Century Company. In the land of Webster 
and Worcester no higher compliment could be 
paid to the enterprise of Messrs. Blackie and 
the labours of their editor, Dr. Annandale. 


A Little Pilgrim, we are hardly surprised to 
find, seems to have attracted much more 
attention in America than here. It was widely 
reprinted there immediately after its first 
appearance in Macmillan’s ; and the Literary 
Werld says of it—“no writing of the kind has 
been more talked about since the publication of 
Gates Ajar.” 


Mr. ‘f. Harpy’s new novel, Two on a Tower 
(which first appeared, by-the-way, in an 
American magazine), is already being issued by 
three different American publishers. By two of 
them the book is sold tor twenty cents (ten- 
pence). The only English edition is in three 
volumes, costing a guinea and a-half. 

WE understand that Harper’s Christmas was 
entirely sold out in this country in the week of 
its publication by Messrs. Sampson Low. ‘lhe 
price was half-a-crown, which compares favour- 
ably with the seventy-five cents charged for it 
in America, Mr. T. Hall Caine’s Recollections of 
Rossetti is being issued by Mesers. Roberts, 
ot Boston, at three dollars, say twelve 
shillings. The English price is only seven and 
sixpence. ‘Truly the public on both sides of the 
Atlantic are the parties most interested in the 
question of copyright. 


THE new volume, being the fifth, of the 


‘‘ American Men of Letters” series (published 
in this country by Messrs. Sampson Low) is 


Fenimore Cooper, by Prof. Lounsbury, of Yale. 
Messrs. HovcuTon, MIFFLIN AND Co., of 


Boston, have ready the Life of Ole Bull, 
written by his widow. 





JoHN Howarp Payne, the veritable author 
of “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” died at Tunis, where 
he had been American consul, in 1852. It is 
now proposed to exhume his remains and take 
them ‘‘ home}” to Washington. 


THE Boston Literary World of November 
18 has a scholarly article on ‘‘The Mazarin 
Bible” by Mr. Allibone, of the Lenox Library, 
New York, which possesses one of the few 
copies that have yet crossed the Atlantic. A 
list is given, which we believe to be complete, of 
all the copies known to be in existence, with 
the places of their deposit. Including frag- 
mentary copies, the total number is nine printed 
on vellum and thirty-one on paper. It is 
stated that the present price of a vellum copy 
is about £4,000, and of a paper copy about 
£3,000; yet in 1825 one of the former was 


bought for £504, and in 1822 one of the latter 
for £168. 


THE same number of the Literary World has 
a paper on ‘‘ Longfellow’s First Volumes,” 
which, curiously enough, are all educational. 
These were issued by him as part of his work 
when Professor of Modern Languages at Bow- 
doin College. They are (1) a Manuel de Pro- 
verbes dramatiques (1832) ; (2) Novelas Espaiiolas 
(1830), being two of Washingtor Irving’s stories 
put into a Spanish dress by one Montgomery ; 
and (3) a translation of L’Homond’s /lements 
of French Grammar (third edition, 1834). The 
two first were only edited by Longfellow, the 
last was also translated ; but each has a Preface 
by him. 

TuHE Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women in connexion with Harvard Univer- 
sity has recently obtained a charter of incor- 
poration, but is still much in need of money. 
During the third year of its operations, which 
has just closed, the total number of pupils was 
thirty-eight, who attended twenty-eight courses 
of lectures given by twenty-three different 
members of the university faculty. The courses 
best attended were those of English and Greek. 
The annual charge for tuition for the full course 
is as much as 200 dollars (£40), and for a single 
course 75 dollars (£15). {tis not often realised 
how much endowments reduce the cost of 
university education to men. 


AT the Convention of Librarians at Oin- 
cinnati last June, fears were expressed by 
some of the members who were present from 
Western States that their position was insecure 
from political causes. This fear has turned out 
true. Asa result of the recent elections, the 
State Librarian of Indiana has already been 
dismissed ; and the State Librarian of Michigan 
has likewise received notice. The latter, who 
is a woman, is described as the only good 
librarian Michigan ever had; but her place is 
wanted for another woman, who stumped the 
State for the victorious party. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THE Academie des Sciences at its last meeting 
appointed a committee, with M. Milue-Edwards 
as president, to co-operate with the English 
committee for raising a memorial to Charles 
Darwin. The proprietors of the Revue scientifique 
have given a subscription of 100 frs. 


Ir has been decided to collect the speeches of 
the great criminal lawyer, Me. Lachaud, who 
died in the early part of this month, and publish 
them in the course of next year. 

M. ALPHONSE DavDET’s new novel will 
appear before the endot January. It is entitled 
L’ Evangéliste : Roman parisien. 

Firmin-Divor have just published the third 
part of the second volume of the I'rench Diction- 
ary compiled by the Académie frangaise. 


AT the meeting of the Municipal Council of 
Paris last week, a proposal was brought forward 





to grant a subsidy to the Positivist Library in 
the rue Réaumur. Despite the support of Dr. 
Robinet, who is himself a member of the 
municipality, the proposal was rejected by 
twenty-six votes to twenty-four. The minority 
were all Republicans ; the majority consisted of 
six clericals and twenty autonomists. The 
opposition of the last party, headed by M. 
Yves Guyot, was partly due to a suspicion that 
the Positivists were on too intimate terms with 
M. Gambetta, but still more to the argument 


that ‘‘le positivisme religieux est une sorte de 
catholicisme.”’ 


THE eighth volume of M. Elisée Reclus’ great 
work—Nouvelle Géographie universelle—which 


has just been published by Hachette, treats of 
India and Further India. 


GARNIER FRiREs have collected into a hand- 
some volume, illustrated with engravings after 
Delaroche and others, a series of historical 


portraits by Sainte-Beuve, from Henri IV. to 
Guizot. 


AmonG the étrennes issued in the ‘‘Bibliothéque 
de Récréation,” under the editorship of Bibho- 
phile Jacob, we notice La Rose et ’ Anneau, ‘ par 
Titmarsh.” 


THE Mevue politique et littéraire for December 
23, gives a further series of fifteen ‘ Petits 
Poémes en Prose” by M. Turgueneff. It is 
stated that he originally meant to call them 
“‘Senilia.” Another instalment, of a more per- 


sonal and private character, is reserved for tho 
present. 


Tue fourth part of the “Bibliothéque de 
l’'Ecole de Chartes ” contains a complete biblio- 
graphy of the late Jules Quicherat. It enumer- 
ates thirteen books published separately, and 
350 papers distributed among thirty-five 
Reviews, &c. 

Polybiblion for December has a review of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s Short History of French Litera- 
ture by M. Gustave Masson, who says :— 
“Javais eu souvent l'occasion d’apprécier 
l’étendue de son savoir, la stiréte de son go tit, et 
Vimpartialité de sa critique, mais je me figurais 
pas que dans un volume en — 12 de 600 pages il fit 
possible de retracer avec autant de d‘tail le tableau 
complet de la littérature francaise.” 


Tue death is announced at Paris of one M. 
Quitard, who deservedly bore the title of “ doyen 
des gens de lettres trancaises,” for he had 
attained his ninety-fifth year, and preserved to 
the last his prodigious memory. He is said to 
have known by heart, besides otber things, 
25,000 lines of French poetry. 


M. Renan has been interviewed, to verify an 

item of literary news, by a reporter of the Vol- 
taire. It had been stated in another Paris 
newspaper that he was editing the Memoirs of 
Mdme. Cornu, the foster-sister of Napoléon III. 
The facts, however, are these. Mdme. Cornu, 
who died in 1875, has left no writings whatever. 
But there does exist, in the Bbubliothéque 
nationale, a bundle of letters addressed to her 
by Napoléon when he was confined in the 
fortress of Ham; and these letters are not to be 
published until ten years after her death—i.e. 
in 1885. M. Renan has seen them, and bears 
witness to their extreme interest as illustrating 
the character of Napoléon, for they were written 
in familiar confidence without any thought of 
publication. Politics proper are rarely referred 
to; but there are constant requests for books 
dealing with political economy and socialiem, 
and comments upon them when received ana 
read. Finally, M. Renan is reported to have 
said :— 
** Vous avez bien fait, monsieur, de venir pits de 
moi contréler cette nouvelle. 11 faut toujours 
vérifier, Leréle du journalisme moderne eat bien 
dessiné maintenant, L’exactitude est le premier 
de ses devoirs. Ce doit Ctre aussi 2a politesse.” 
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CAMOENS’ SONNETS. 
Valencia: December, 1882. 
In a late masterly article on this subject, in 
which ample justice was done to my volume of 
Seventy Sonnets, &c., 1 was severely called to 
account for having transgressed all rules, and 
fallen short: of my own standard, by turning 
Sonnet xiii., pp. § and 9, into stanzas. But I 
had confessed my transgression in my Dedica- 
tory Letter to Capt. Burton. I still think the 
stanzas pretty ; but the effect of the reprimand, 
the force of which I acknowledge, has been to 
produce from me a real sonnet translation. 
Having written this, it has seemed to me that, as 
you have been lately publishing some very 
interesting translations of Camoens’ Sonnets by 
Capt. Burton, and are thus aiding his and my 
resolution to make that standard author known 
in England in becoming garb, you might find 
room for publishing my present act of repent- 
ance; and I therefore send you the new 
version below. This is now strictly correct in 
form as well as meaning. Let me add that 
Camosns addresses his sonnet to a lady called 
Violante, and alludes to her name by the two 
words “ Viola antes.” I call my lady ‘ Violeta,” 
and make my allusion by the two words “ Violet 
above.” 
TO VIOLETA, 
XIII 

Into a garden adorned with green, 
—e bright flowers bedecked the ’enamelled 
at wi BC, 

Linked with the goddess of wood and chace, 
The goddess fair of love to come was seen, 
Diana pulled a rose of purest mien, 

Venus, red lily, brightest of the place ; 

But beyond all the rest of flowers in grace 
And beauty, there appeared the violet’s sheen, 


Of Cupid they demand, who stood beside, 
Which, as the purest, loveliest to love, 
Of those three blossoms he the rather chose. 
Then smiling, thus to them the bey replied : 
They all are fair, but Violet above 
The lily I prefer, and e’en the rose, 


J. J. AUBERTIN. 








LETTER FROM TUNIS. 
Tunis : Dec, 16, 1882. 
I must begin my letter by warning future 
travellers against coming to Tunis by the Italian 
coasting steamer from Trapani and Marsala. 
It is indescribably filthy, the accommodation 
and food are bad, and the prices are high. At 
the same time, there are few places in Sicily 
which are more worthy of a visit than Monte 
San Giuliano, the ancient Eryx, which rises 
behind Trapani. Apart from the magnificent 
view which the summit commands or the 
mediaeval castle and cathedral of the town, the 
Phoenician remains which still exist there 
possess the highest archaeological interest. On 
the north side of the town the mediaeval walls 
rest on courses of huge stones, which are 
bevelled and laid in the same peculiar fashion 
as the colossal stones at Baalbek, or the large 
stones in the south-eastern angle of the Hardm 
wel’ at Jerusalem, and in the fragment of early 
wall at Tyre. No one who has seen the stones 
of Baalbek can doubt for a moment that they 
have been shaped by the same architects as the 
stones of Mount Eryx. That these architects were 
Phcenicians is made evident by a fact which 
I have not seen noticed elsewhere, and which 
may therefore have not been previously observed. 
At one point in the walls of San Giuliano, where 
the original builders erected a tower and a sort of 
postern gate, the lintel of which consists of a 
single slab of stone, the stones of the primitive 
wall are less weathered than elsewhere; and here 
upon the outer surfaces of most of them I found 
@ mason’s mark deeply engraved in the shape 
of a Phoenician beth. The letter has the same 





form as in the famous tariff of sacrifices found | 


at Marseilles. At another point in the old wall, 
a little farther to the west, where, again, the 
stones showed less weathering, I also found the 
same letter cut upon them. This discovery, if 
discovery it be, settles the origin and date of the 
early walls at San Giuliano, as well as of the 
great stones at Baalbek. In the garden of the 
castle at San Giuliano is an immense cistern, 
cut out of the rock, which forcibly reminds one 
of the cisterns of the Harim at Jerusalem, The 
castle occupies the site of the temple of Astarte 
or Venus, and the walls of the Roman temple 
are still visible in two places. Systematic ex- 
cavations on the spot would no doubt bring to 
light many relics of the Phoenician period ; as 
it is, the little museum in the public library of 
Trapani contains several interesting Phoenician 
objects found there (among others, a terra-cotta 
image of the Phoenician Bes, and the horns of 
Astarte in bronze), while Prof. Salinas showed 
me, at Palermo, a Phoenician inscription recently 
brought from Trapani. It is a dedication to 
Baal Khammin, with the figure of the dedicator 
and the usual symbols above. I may add that 
the collection of objects from Selinus at Trapani 
is far more interesting and important than that 
in the miserable little museum at Castelvetrano, 
where the only thing worth noting that I saw 
was an archaic vase with the swastika upon it. 
At Selinus itself there is no museum at all. 

On our way to Sicily, my companions and 
myself passed through Magne Graecia. I found 
that since my last visit to Taranto, three years 
ago, all traces of the Roman forum and amphi- 
theatre had disappeared, new streets of houses 
having been built upon their site. At Meta- 
pontum, on the other hand, excavations are 
going on quietly among some tombs situated 
near the railway, and not far from the temple 
which was disinterred with so much care by the 
Government a short time ago. The ground 
round the tombs is covered with objects thrown 
away by the excavators, consisting chiefly of 
terra-cotta weights and broken vases. There is 
now a good restaurant at the railway-station, so 
that it 1s easy to spend a day on the site of the 
old Greek city. Nothing has been done in the 
way of digging near Corigliano since I was last 
there, though the mounds which cover the 
ruins of Thurii and Sybaris must contain much 
that is valuable. Excavations, however, would 
be both costly and troublesome. At Cotrone, 
the ancient Crotona, and Torre di Gerace, the 
ancient Lokri Epizephyrii, it is plain that 
excavations would be as useless as at Castro- 
giovanni, the ancient Enna, in Sicily, which we 
ey on our way from Messina to Palermo. 

n all these places there is little or no deposit of 
soil. At Cotrone, nevertheless, when we were 
returning from an excursion to the Lacinian 
promontory, one of my companions, Mr. Myers, 
noticed remains of ancient glass manufactories, 
such as I have seen at Tyre and Arsiif, in the 
ground through which a new road has been cut. 
As these manufactories must have been just 
outside the city walls, the site of the ancient 
town cannot have been far off. 

By the courtesy of Dr. Bollig and the Cavalier 
Descemet, I was allowed to examine the cunei- 
form inscriptions recently discovered by the 
latter in a case of the Vatican Library, where 
they had remained unnoticed for the last forty 
years.* Unfortunately, I was so pressed for time 
that I was unable even to handle two terra- 
cotta ‘‘ olives” contained in the collection, and 
could take only a hurried copy of an _ in- 
teresting text of Nebuchadnezzar describing 
certain of his buildings “tin the land of 
Babylon.” I further copied the fragment of 
a clay cylinder containing the annals of an 
Assyrian king, and a seal which gives the 
names of an early Babylonian viceroy and his 
father. In the collection is also a fragment in 





* See AcapEMy, December 16, 1882. 





relief of the inscription found on the bricks of 
Nebuchadnezzar, as well as the fragment of an 
alabaster vase, with the words “of one barsa” 
upon it. I hope I may have the opportunity of 
examining the collection at greater length on 
my way home. A. H. Sayce. 








THE OLD HOUSES OF WEST 
YORKSHIRE, 


STANDING dark and solid against the sky-line 
of the wild moorlands of Yorkshire, or nestling 
in the wooded valleys that separate them, are 
many mansions of the seventeenth century, of 
which the like can scarcely be seen elsewhere. 
These houses, lying in the heart of the stone 
district, in the midst of heathery moorlands and 
wastes, were made by their builders in natural 
accord with the scenery that surrounds them, 
and they were also the truthful expression of 
the feelings and requirements of those who 
lived in them. For these reasons they are 
entitled to the consideration of students of art, 
as the outcome of a particular phase of English 
social and domestic life. hey were built 
during the seventeenth century—under the 
characteristic impulse of the successful English- 
man to establish his family in its ancestral 
home—either by the younger sons of greater 
families, or by men who had attained a sub- 
stantial position by commerce. 

A great “ house-body,” occupying the middle 
of the building, a gable at each end, containing 
the retiring rooms of the mansion, and the 
domestic offices behind—these were the simple 
features of the plan. The large hall-window, 
occupying one side of the room, rose to its 
longitudinal roof, and was divided by many 
mullions and transoms into diamonded lights, 
often filled with stained glass. The gable at 
each end, of two stories, had likewise its 
mullioned windows, deeply recessed, and cast- 
ing fine shadows from their curious water- 
tables, with the quaintly carved terminations. 
The porch was a remarkable feature of the 
house, its doorway having Ionic pillars at its 
jambs, and often on its arch a date and coat-of- 
arms, while the chamber above had frequently 
& rose-window of rich tracery, and was sur- 
mounted by a pinnacled gable. But these 
simple characteristics of the building were 
subjected to endless modification and change. 
Sometimes the hall, instead of being open to 
the roof, had rooms constructed above it, 
and then one gable or more replaced its longi- 
tudinal roof externally ; and sometimes these 
pinnacled gables rose on every side of the build- 
ing. Nevertheless, however the hall was changed, 
the generic features of its appearance were 
preserved ; built of millstone grit of the hardest, 
its details were necessarily simple, whence its 
window-mullions had usually plain splays, but 
sometimes cavettoes, and more rarely ogee 
mouldings and fillets. Its stories, generally 
two in number, though in rare instances three, 
were separated by projecting string-courses of 
simple mouldings; and each gable had a 
pinnacle, often in the shape of a ball. Grim 
yew-trees stood around it; and quaint hedges, 
cut to fantastic shapes and prim, led up to its 
doorway, where often a moral phrase or classic 
quotation marked the taste of its occupant. Its 
door was a mighty piece of oak, of iron hard- 
ness, studded with prodigious nails, that bears 
to-day the seams of centuries, and looks as if 
it yet might well defy all the blasts of time. 
When the wayfarer knocked thereat, he might 
be scrutinised, if haply he were a Puritan or 
Roundhead, through the window at its side ; but, 
his credentials delivered, it swung on its hinges, 
and opened the wide and hospitable passage to 
the hall. The apartment that lay then before 
him, the largest in the house, with, as we have 
said, the great window occupying one side, was 
wainscoted, to the height of about six feet, in 
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square panels, whereof the upper ones were 
filled with flat carving. The staircase, a 
distinctive feature of the room, was the ascent 
to the gallery, which ran along three sides of 
it, with oaken rail and banister. The hall 
was paved with flags set diamond-wise, and had 
a great English fireplace with its chimney- 
nook; and, above, the royal arms and those of 
the King’s commanders, together with a date, 
and many a loyal inscription, such as ‘‘ Fear 
God, Honour the King,” and the like. The 
room had generally an open timber roof. The 
furniture was in perfect accord with the house : 
under the window stood the immense hall-table 
with its thick legs; opposite, was the dresser, 
covered with plate; the chairs were heavy and 
solid ; and the mantle was frequently supported 
by caryatides. It was here, when the great logs 
crackled on the fire by winter, that the gay 
dames and cavaliers of the neighbourhood 
assembled for their amusement ; here, that they 
danced the stately minuet and sang the loud 
song of loyalty. For the owners of most of 
the houses we describe appear to have been 
followers of the King. Perhaps in this hall 
was the family assembled when news came of 
Naseby and Marston Moor; perhaps from that 
porch sallied forth the lord to take his share in 
the combat, from that rose-window that his 
lady waved her adieu; and perhaps here that 
his widow received tidings of the slain. The 
upper rooms of the house, which were approached 
from the gallery of the hall, were wainscoted 
like it, and frequently had wonderful ceilings 
of geometrical plaster-work. When our visitor 
went to rest at night, he retired to a great bed 
of state, magnificently carved, with a heavy 
canopy supported on the thickest of pillars, and 
a long chest standing at its foot, where, let us 
hope, he slept a wholesome sleep blown upon 
him by the fresh moorland air. Perhaps in 
the morning he looked through the window 
upon the long lines of the distant hills, and 
then, descending, bade farewell to the house- 
master and his lady, and, passing through the 
tall pillars at the gate, went on his way. 

So, in due course of a generation or two, 
passed likewise through that portal the glory of 
the house. Its owner was dead, his children 
departed, his wealth perhaps confiscated, or at 
any rate, by some ill turn of fate, his substance 
done away with entirely. Nunc mea, mox 
hujus, sed postea nescio cujus, is the motto on 
Barkisland Hall—a fit motto, indeed, not only 
for that house, but for most of its fellows, for 
neither cavalier nor yeoman knew for whom he 
built. In fact, there are few of these houses 
that have not fallen from their old position. 
However, it happened that when the gentry were 
departed, the toilers came in—men who ploughed, 
perhaps, the fields by day, and plied the shuttle 
by night. The hall now was filled with hand- 
looms, and the passer-by at night might hear 
the weayer’s song tuned to the throw of his 
shuttle. His cloth made, pressed, and finished, 
he placed it upon the back of a pack-horse, and 
sent it to the nearest market town to be sold. 
It was a hard life the hand-loom weaver led, 
from 5 in the morning to 8 or 9 at night, 
working indoor and outdoor, without a change 
the whole year round. But a change did 
come at last, whereat the hand-loom weaver was 
amazed, and rebelled; the power-loom was 
invented, and he, his trade departed, fled to the 
towns, there to seek in other ways his scanty 
livelihood. And this departure of the hand-loom 
weaver marked a further degradation in the 
house he had occupied. Cut upnow into miserable 
tenements for farm-labourers, an insecure floor 
placed across its hall level with the gallery, 
and the whole place given over to a cruel and 
careless vandalism, the house we have en- 
deayoured to picture remains in many forms in 
West Yorkshire, some richer and many poorer 
than we have described; but there are none too 





poor to contain much of interest to the architect. 
Good examples are the Howroyde, and the 
Halls of Barkisland, Shibden, Woodsome, and 
Oakwell, the latter the residence of Shirley in 
Miss Bronté’s novel. Most of the Yorkshire 
hall-houses fell into decay long ago, and so they 
yet remain, memorials of a state of things 
entirely departed, of which they are the truthful 
interpreters. The modern improver has had a 
hand in their destruction, no doubt; has cut 
out their diamond panes to let the light in, and 
then shrouded them with curtains to shut it 
out ; an agent from Wardour Street has bought 
up their old furniture; and their only inhabit- 
ants now are the poor peasant and his wife, 
whose children at the earliest dawn toil across 
the moorland to the nearest mill, there to labour 
for their daily bread. 

And yet they have other inhabitants; but 
these are not of the flesh; old traditions of 
their greatness, strange stories of their owners— 
how they fought for the King, what kind of 
lives they led, and what manner of deaths they 
died. And then there is the “ silken lady,” in 
hoop and farthingale, who rustles through the 
house when the autumn winds blow; and the 
old gentleman, too, in tie-wig, snuff-brown 
coat, and knee-breeches, who stands at the hall- 
window when the moonlight falls through its 
panes upon the floor. Joun LEYLAND. 
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sory “HL Silurfossiler, Christiania: A:ehehoug. 
oO. 


r. 

Rive, Ledela. Etude sur la Projection de: Angles courbes 
sphériques qui déterminent le Lieu des Plans sur lesquels 
la Projection d’ua Angle est constante. Basel: Georg. 
3 M, 20 Pf, 

Semrer, C. Reisen im Archipel der Philippinen. 2. Thi. 
Wiasenschaftliche Resultate. 3, Ba. Landmollusken. 
6. Htc. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 5 M. 60 Pf. 

Soret, J. L.. et E. Sarasin. Sur la Polarisation rotatoire 
du Quartz. Basel: Georg. 2M. 50 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY,. 


Anciens Texres rorruaais, publiés par J. Cornu. 
Vieweg. 2 fr. 

Eoon, G. Ecriture et Prononciation du Latin savant et du 
Latia populaire, et Apoendice sur le Chant dit des Fréres 
Arvales. Paris: Belin. 10 fr. 

Gaimm, J., u. W. Grimm. Deutsches Wirterbuch. 6, BA. 
10, Lfg. Mande!kern—Masz. Bearb.v.M.Heyne. Leip- 
zig: Hirzel. 2M. 

Hommet, F. Die semitischen Vilker u, Sprachen. II. Die 
vorsemit, Kulturen in Aegypten u. Babglonien. Lvipzig : 
Schulze. 7 M. 

Riavepa, der, od. die heiligen Hymnen der Brahmans, 
Zum, 1. Male volistiindig ins Deutsche tibers,, m. Oom- 
mentar u. Kinleitg. v. A. Ludwig. 5. Bd. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 16 M. 

Scuraver, E. Die Keilinschriften u. das Alte Testament. 
ay e. Beitrage v. P. Haupt. 2. Autl, Giessen: Ricker, 


Paris : 


STARKER, P. Symbolae criticae ai M, Tullii Ciceronis epis- 
tulas. Bresiau: Goerlich. 1 M 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* HOBBES” IN CLOUGH ’S “ BOTIIIE.” 
Bromley, Kent: Dec, 23, 1832. 
In Mr. Morshead’s article on Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s book, he says that most people will find 
Clough, “as Mr. Hutton does, in Adam, not, 
as Mr. Waddington seems to do mainly, in 
Hobbes.” Mr. Waddington is certainly wrong. 
Hobbes, “the glory ot headers,” is G. Ward 
Hunt, who was atterwards Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He was a member of the reading-party on 
which “ The Bothie” was founded; and I first 
saw the poem on the table of his family soon 
after its publication, where the identity was 
accepted as beyond doubt. 
SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 








THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
Branstone House, Kew, Surrey : Dec, 23, 1882, 

Miss Edwards accepts so very nearly all that 
I have endeavoured to establish in my treatise 
on the Pyramid that it seems to me desirable to 
state how much that she advances as apparently 
not agreeing with my views I fully concede. 
Taking Miss Edwards’ numbered objections 
seriatim— 

1. Unquestionably each tomb was for one 
occupant. 

2. Lattach no importance whatever (though 
I quote it) to the suggestion that Chaldaean 
visitors may have suggested the building of the 
pyramids of Ghizeh, still less to the idea that 
Abraham had anything todo with the matter. 
We have recently obtained evidence of inter- 
course between Chaldaea and Egypt across Pales- 
tine at a very remote period; but probably the 
Egyptian astronomers had little to learn from 
the Chaldaean. 

3. Here Miss Edwards omits to notice the 
distinction between a horoscope of a king’s son 
planned by the father and such a horoscope 
planned by the son when himself a king. A 
rule by which the linear dimensions of a son’s 
horoscope should be less in a certain ratio than 
the father’s would have led to very small 
pyramid-tombs being made in a few genera- 
tions. But a king planning a series of pyramids 
for himself and members of his family not 
themselves kings would be apt to adopt some 
such proportions as we see in the pyramids of 
Ghizeh. 





4. Ihave no opinion as to the relative im- 
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portance of the horoscopic and tombic uses of a 
pyramid, except that, as a rule, men think 
more of this life than of their abode in the tomb. 
I know Egyptologists regard the tomb as of 
primary importance, if not all-important, to 
Egyptians. Yet Egyptians were men, and I 
suppose this life counted for something with 
them. Whatever importance the Egyptians 
attached to their tombs, the horoscopic use of 
the edifice would be proportionally important, 
by enhancing the completeness of the dedica- 
tion of each part of the building to its appro- 
priate astronomical relation. 

5. All that is known of ancient astronomy 
assures us that it was astrology based on star 
worship, which in some cases was the primary 
form of religion, in others was only a part of 
nature worship. No one who considers what 
astrology meant to men in old times can doubt 
that it was a part of their religion. Yet it 
would suffice for all I have sought to show that 
for some reason—pure zeal for science, if any- 
one can believe it—the Egyptians were careful 
astronomical observers. 

6. Mariette’s words support my view. If a 
pyramid were only a tomb, its sides might face 
any way ; but that it is more than a mere tomb 
is shown by the dedication of its faces, ‘‘ par des 
raisons mythologiques,” to the cardinal points. 
What those ‘‘ raisons mythologiques” were is 
tolerably clear to all who know the nature of 
astrological superstitious. 

7. Find out why the Egyptians—kings, 
rulers, princes, priests, stewards, and so forth— 
required each a tomb, “une enyeloppe ex- 
térieure et i’ jamais impénétrable de la momie,” 
and we shall have learned something much 
more interesting about them than the mere fact 
that they did require such tombs, which is 
obvious. 

Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s theory seems so 
extravagant that I would rather object to its 
fusion with mine, which simply shows that 
every single feature of the pyramid is such as 
an astronomer would be almost certain to have 
given to such a structure built, to begin with, 
on a certain astronomical plan. 

No non-existent pyramids, however great 
they may have been, can compete in interest 
with the great pyramid of Khoofoo. 

RicHarD A. Procror. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, Jan. 1,5 p.m. London Institution: * Tourists and 
Travelling inthe Early Days of the Roman Empire,” by 
Prof. J. P., Mahaffy. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institu'e: “The Argument from 
Design in Nature, with Some Illustrations trom Plants,” 
by Mr. W. P. James, 

Turspay, Jan. 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Light and 
the Eye,” III., by Prof. Tyndall. 

Wepwespay, Jan. 3, 7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile 
Lecture, |, 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: ‘The Myth of the 
Week,” by Pror. Hodgetts; ‘ Redstone Hermitage, 
Worcestershire,” by the Rev, J. P. Hastings, 

Tuurspay, Jan. 4, 3 p.m, Royal Institution: Light and 
the Eye,” IV., by Prof. Tyndall. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Thought-Reading, 
True and False,” by Prot. W. F, Barrett, 

Fripay, Jan. 5,8 p.m. Library Association : “‘ The Distribu- 
tion of Public Documents to Libraries in the United 
States,” by Mr. E. O, Thomas. 

8p.m. Carlyle. 

Sarurpay, Jan. 6, 8 p.m, Royal Institution: « Light and 
the Eye,” V., by Prof. Tyndall. 





SCIENCE. 
SOME WORKS ON PHONETICS. 


Grundziige der Phonetik. Von Eduard Sievers. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf.) This work is a second 
edition of Grundziige der Lautphysiologie, by the 
same author, which appeared in 1876 as an 
introduction to the series of Indo-Germanic 
Grammars now in progress. It has, however, 


undergone so much recasting and supplement-/ 


ing as fully to justify its appearance under a 
new title. The most important feature in the 





new edition is the attitude of Sievers towards 
the English school of phonetics. He says him~- 
self, in his Preface, that he has derived but 
little benefit from the German reviews of his 
first edition: the reviewers were either too 
indulgent, passing over the weaker parts of the 
work, or else approached it with prejudices and 
demands which it expressly refused to meet. 
He professes to have learnt all the more from 
the works of the English-Scandinavian school 
of phonetics, and admits that even the first 
edition would have taken a very different form 
if he had at that time been acquainted with the 
two works which had laid the foundation of 
modern phonetics—Bell’s Visible Speech and 
Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. One can- 
not but agree with the author that his original 
principle of giving, as far as possible, only his 
own results and ideas, unmodified by those of 
others, had many advantages ; but, as he him- 
self says, the consequence was that he some- 
times overlooked outside work which had more 
or less anticipated his own. He instances the 
theory of “ glides,” or transition-sounds, on 
which only a few scanty observations are to be 
found in his first edition, while the whole subject 
had been made clear by Bell and Ellis many 
years before. Hence, also, his retention of the 
antiquated classification of the vowels by pitch, 
instead of according to their mode of formation. 
Sievers complains with reason of the inaccessi- 
bility of Bell’s works, and states that he wouldnot 
even now be able to utilise Bell’s investigations, 
had they not been made accessible in Ellis’s 
Early English Pronunciation, Storm’s Englische 
Philoloyie, and my own Handbook of Phonetics. 
He says: ‘‘The phonetician who is in earnest 
about the matter will have to draw mainly from 
these works as his sources. It is a point of 
honour for the German school of phonetics to 
acknowledge this without reserve.” He re- 
proaches German phonetic science with having 
too long ignored the results of “ her less loftily 
theoretical but all the more vigorous daughter.” 
It is hardly, perhaps, correct to say that the 
present school of English phonetics is the 
daughter of the German one, for Bell’s vowel- 
system is entirely original; although, on the 
other hand, every English phonetician will 
hasten to acknowledge the debt he owes to 
those German researches (especially in laryngo- 
scopy) which were first made accessible to 
English readers by Mr. Ellis. With not less 
readiness will he acknowledge the fitness of the 
designation ‘‘ English-Scandinavian”’ school; 
for, although the participation of Scandinavia 
in the more modern phonetic investigations 
dates from the appearance of Storm’s Lngelsk 
Filologi (1879), that work has contributed more 
than any other to the minutely accurate physio- 
logical determination of the elementary sounds 
of the chief literary European languages which 
is now the main aim of practical phonetics. 
But, while Storm and his young Norwegian 
pupils accept the English system as a whole, 
this is not the case in Sweden; and it is hardly 
correct to class Lundell, Norren, &c., with them. 
The only Swedish phonetician, as far as I 
know, who fully accepts the English vowel- 
system is Dr. Fr. Wulff, of Lund, from whom 
we may expect good work in Scandinavian and 
Romance phonetics. The other Swedes, in spite 
of the lead they have taken in systematic 
dialectology, still retain a very imperfect and 
antiquated vowel-system. Sievers states that 
the only general point of importance in which 
he differs from the newer school is his negative 
attitude with regard to the attempt to form a 
general system of sounds. In this I think he 
goes too far. It is quite true that the setting 
up of rigid schemes like Briicke’s and Bell’s 
vowel-tables has often a retarding influence ; 
but it is also clear that a mere collection of 
isolated facts without any common basis of 
comparison can neyer constitute a science. 





Phoneticians are now coming to recognise 
generally that the sounds even of a single 
language cannot be studied scientifically with- 
out constant comparison with those of other 
languages; and these comparisons cannot be 
carried on or made accessible to others without 
@ general system of notation and terminology, 
which necessarily imply some general theory of 
the relation of sounds. The best general 
system that exists at any one period is nothing 
else but a stepping-stone, to be discarded for a 
better one wheu it has done its work. If the 
time comes when Bell’s vowel-system is no 
longer a help but a hindrance to progress, it 
will then be time to seek for a better one on 
some other principles, and, when we have found 
such a one, to discard the older one. Sievers 
expressly disclaims any intention of providing 
an introduction to general phonetics. His book 
is an introduction to the study of the phonology 
of the Indo-Germanic languages; and, being 
written for philologists, it must necessarily 
be somewhat conservative in character, 
especially as regards nomenclature. The 
chapter on the general principles of sound- 
change will be especially welcome to this 
class of readers. The subject is treated in 
a thoroughly sound and scientific spirit, 
although an English reader will be apt to 
consider the author’s style as somewhat too 
abstract. The chapter on the phonetic structure 
of syllables, words, and sentences deals with the 
problems of what may be called ‘higher 
phonetics,” and the views laid down in it are 
very similar to those in my own paper, 
‘* Words, Logic, and Grammar” (Phil. Soc. Trans. 
1875-76). Sievers adopts the term “sprach- 
takt ” to designate what I call “stress-group.” 
The work abounds with interesting details, into 
which I cannot enter here. They show such a 
power of observation as to make us regret that 
the author’s limited opportunities and variety 
of other pursuits do not allow him to give 
more detailed investigations of special languages 
and dialects. 


Englische Philologie. Von Joh. Storm. I.— 
‘*Die lebende Sprache.” (Heilbronn: Hen- 
ninger.) We have here a translation (made by 
the author himself) of Engelsk Filologi, which 
appeared in 1879, in Norwegian, and was 
reviewed at the time in the Acapemy. In its 
present form the work has not only been made 
more generally accessible to English as well as 
foreign readers generally, but has also been 
considerably improved and enlarged. The 
object of the work is to give a guide to the 
scientific study of English, mainly for young 
students of philology, but also for wider circles. 
Storm, like Sievers, is at the same time a 
scientific philologist and an ardent phonetician, 
but the spirit in which he brings phonetics to bear 
on philology is totally different. We see, in 
Storm’s work, how closely akin the Nor- 
wegian scientific spirit is to the, English. 
Although the Norwegians partially resemble tho 
Germans in possessing genuine universities 
and an organised system of scientific train- 
ing, yet their work distinctly shows the 
more practical character of that of England; 
and this is proved most unmistakeably in 
the way in which the results of English 
phonetics have been taken up by Storm and 
his young disciples. We can even trace the 
weak side of the “practical” character in a 
certain want of cohesion and method in Storm's 
book which, however, instead of detracting from 
its usefulness and interest, rather adds to them, 
for Storm’s practical mastery of modern lan- 
guages is such that we cannot afford to lose a 
single one of the details massed together in 
this volume. Of that dilettantism and shallow 
popularity-hunting which is the curse of 
English philology there is, it need hardly be 
said, no trace. "Desnde introductory chapters 


on the general method of studying English, 
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and on general phonetics, are no doubt destined 
to exercise a most weighty influence on the practi- 
cal study not only of ‘English, but also of modern 
lan s generally. The two main articles of 
his educational creed are—(1) begin with the 
living language, and work gradually back to 
the older stages, leaving historical and com- 
parative studies till a solid foundation of facts 
has been laid; and (2) base the study of pro- 
nunciation on a practical mastery of general 
scientific phonetics. It isa great merit of the 
book that these principles are brought forward 
in a sober and cautious way. There is no 
attempt to sweep away the present system and 
to set up an ideally perfect one in its placo— 
its general tone is, indeed, almost conservative ; 
while leading the reader up to higher ideals and 
methods, it shows him how to make the best use 
of the existing helps. For this p se Storm 
gives detailed criticisms of the chief works on 
general phonetics (this chapter being, in fact, a 
valuable contribution to rt ft of the science 
in its latest stage of development), English 
pronunciation, lexicography, phraseology, &c. 
He has chapters on colloquial and vulgar 
English, which will be full of interest to 
English readers also. He has collected the 
material himself for the greater part from 
novels and other sources, and his treatment of 
it shows an astonishing command of English in 
all its stages. Thesection on American-English, 
though less original, is equally welcome. That 
on the language of the eighteenth century, 
again, is based on original reading. Tudor 
English, and especially Shakspere’s English, 
are also treated of fully. From a purely 
scientific point of view, the most valuable 
feature of the work is the number of accurate 
sound comparisons and identifications it con- 
tains. Storm has long been regarded in 
France and Italy as a foremost authority 
in Romance phonetics; and his minute 
comparisons of the elementary sounds of 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
the Scandinavian languages, together with 
those of several other languages, have con- 
tributed as much as anything to give practical 
phonetics that secure basis which is indispen- 
sable for any sound progress. To Storm also is 
due the credit of being the first foreigner to 
take account of the work of the English school 
of phonetics. It was he who first induced me 
to write the Handbook of Phonetics, which, with 
Storm’s own book, has been the means of 
making Bell’s discoveries known on the Conti- 
nent. Now that Sievers has approximated to 
the English-Norwegian position, it is to be 
hoped that the younger generation in Germany 
will follow his example ; and in this way we 
may hope to see the present isolation of 
phonetic investigation broken down, for 
phonetics can never be successfully cultivated 
except on an international basis. 


Bidrag til dansk-norskens lydlere. Af K. 
Brekke. (Christiania: Fabritius.) This care- 
fully worked-out analysis of the phonology of 
Danish-Norwegian as spoken in the East of 
Norway (especially in Christiania itself) is by 
one of the most promising of Storm’s pupils. 
It is noteworthy as being the first treatment of 
a living literary language on a rational phonetic 
basis by a native. The author got the idea of 
his essay from my own “ Sounds and Forms of 
Spoken Swedish ” (Phil. Soc, Trans.{1877~79), to 
which he uently refers. He has completely 
adopted the English system, and even partially 
retains Bell’s English terminology (with the 
slight modifications and additions given by me 
in the Handbook of Phonetics), at least as regards 
the vowels. The work begins with a full 
analysis of the sounds of the language, which 
resemble those of Swedish very closely, 
agreeing with Danish only in features which 
are common to the Scandinavian languages 
generally; then comes ‘‘sound-representa- 





tion” (Lydbetegnelse), in which the different 
letters and letter-combinations are enumerated, 
with their various pronunciations; and, lastly, 
accent—both the stress-accent, which Norwegian 
has in common with other languages, and the 
peculiar modulative (musical) accent, which is 
shared only by a few other European languages, 
notably Swedish and Lithuanian. The pro- 
nunciation is consistently expressed through- 
out in a practical and convenient notation. 
The only fault I find in it is that the applica- 
tion of the dotted and the crossed o is exactly 
the reverse of that adopted by the Danish 
phoneticians, which is somewhat confusing. 
The author has wisely followed Mr. Ellis’s plan 
of enclosing all phonetic writing in parentheses 
—a practice which saves many misunderstand- 
ings. This little work deserves the attention of 
all who are concerned either with Scandinavian 
honology or the practical study of spoken 
Recomm. For the latter class of students 
it is, indeed, indispensable. We hope to meet 
the author again on some wider field of phonetic 
research. Henry SWEET. 


= 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. Paut MArtETon is engaged upon an 
important work, entitled Za Renaissance Jatine 
et les Provengaux, which will give a history of 
the dialects of Southern France since the 
crusade against the Albigenses. 


M. DE Rosny has almost ready the fourth 
and concluding part of his work upon the 
Decipherment of the Hieratic Writings of 
South America. His system of interpretation 
has met with a good deal of criticism. 


FRENCH officers have discovered in Tunis, 
at a village called Henjir-ed-Duamis, several 
Latin inscriptions which identify it with the 
Roman colony of Uchitani Majores, mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 4). The inscriptions are dated 
from Severus to Constantine. 


AT the last meoting of the Société asiatique, 
M. Halévy announced that he had succeeded in 
deciphering the Thamudite inscriptions brought 
back from Arabia by M. Huber. The Thamud- 
ites are a prehistoric tribe, whose destruction 
by a divine intervention is recorded in the 
Koran. 


THE Ecole francaise d’Athines has lost two 
of its members by death within three months. 
This has led to the comment that too much 
work is expected from the young students on 
their first arrival in Greece; and the Chamber 
has immediately voted a larger grant towards 
their travelling expenses. 


Ir is proposed to found a Chair of Catalonian 
at the University of Barcelona. 


Dr. von BAHDER. of Leipzig, has published 
a new edition of Hoffmann’s Grundriss der 
deutschen Philologie (Paderborn: Schoéningh, 
xvi.—456), of which the first edition appeared 
in 1836. He follows, on the whole, Hoffmann’s 
arrangement, but has made several alterations 
and additions. He has confined himself in 
‘* Literature” to Old-High-German and Middle- 
High-German; on the other hand, he has 
added two highly important chapters, ‘‘ Volks- 
kunde” and “ Altertiimer,” covering nearly 
one hundred pages, and has included the Dutch 
language throughout, although the information 
which he gives on this branch is not very full— 
we miss, among others, F. C. Donders’ De 
Physiologie der Spraakklanken, &c. (Utrecht ; 
1870). Dr. von Bahder’s references to the more 
important articles in periodicals are especially 
valuable to the student; yet, to take one sub- 
ject—viz., folk-etymology (p. 135)—we looked 
in vain for Férstemann’s second paper in 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vol. xxiii., and O. Weise’s 
contributions to the question in the Zeitschrift 
Siir Villkerpsychologie, &c,, yola. xii, and xiii. A 











few other books seem to have escaped his 
notice, such as Engelien’s Grammatik der 
neuhochdeutschen Sprache in § 44, and Laubert’s 
Die franzisischen Fremdwérter in unserm heuti- 
gen Verkehr in § 75, &c.; and No. 1649 might, 
with advantage, be transferred to § 52. But 
these are minor points. Every student of 
German philology will welcome this new 
edition. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND,— 
(Monday. Dec. 11.) 

Dr. Artuur MitTcHE.L, V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
first paper read was ‘‘An Examination of the 
Newton Stone Inscription, Aberdeenshire,” by the 
Earl of Southesk. The Newton Stone has been 
known to antiquaries for seventy years, and yet 
its double inscriptions have not been satisfactorily 
read, Through the kindness of Mr. Gordon, 
the proprietor of the estate on which it stands, 
the Earl of Southesk had enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunities of studying the monument, and he had 
also had the advantage of photographs taken 
from new points of view. After an elaborate 
investigation of both inscriptions, letter by letter, 
he came to the conclusion that the Ogham inscrip- 
tion answered to the first part of the literal inscrip- 
tion only; that both these were renderings in a 
Celtic dialect of a brief sepulchral formula; but 
that the concluding part of the literal inscription 
was mythological—a religious invocation. The 
characters in which it was written were analogous 
to the Greek letters written by Irish scribes in such 
early Irish MSS. as the Book of Kells. The render- 
ing of the inscription which was the result of his 
investigation in some respects closely agreed with 
that of the late Mr. Brash, and made it com- 
memorative of ‘‘ Eddi, daughter of Forrar, of the 
race of Jose,” the last word being equivalent to 
Huas, the solar god, who was the same as Diony- 
sius and Bacchus. The Ogham part of the inscrip- 
tion, he thought, was for the priests, and the other 
part for those initiated in the mysteries.—The 
second paper, by Dr. Daniel Wilson, was “A 
Notice of the Runic Inscriptions in St. Molios 
Cave, Holy Island, Argyleshire.” After referring to 
the interest excited by the discovery of the remark- 
able series of Runic inscriptions carved on the 
interior walls of Maeshow, in Orkney, Dr. Wilson 
remarked that the series in St. Molio’s Cave, 
though fewer in number, were specially interestiog 
as being, in his opinion, memorials of some of those 
who were engaged in the memorable Battle of Largs. 
The roof and sides of the cave are covered with 
rude marks, crosses, monograms, and other carvings 
of different periods, and among these are several 
inscriptions in Runes, which were copied and de- 
ciphered by Dr. Wilson in 1850 and 1863. They 
consist chiefly of the names of individuals, with the 
addition of the formula ‘carried this,” but one 
seems to be of a satirical description. Dr. Wilson 
devoted part of his paper to a critical examination 
of the style and lettering of the inscriptions, 
and concluded with a description of St. Molio’s 
chair, or stone bench, a projection in the cave 
thus named, which recalls many other memo- 
rials of early Celtic saints of a like kind, which 
he instanced and described. He also called 
attention to the fact that the cave has attracted 
the attention of visitors, and that some of its in- 
teresting inscriptions have already been defaced,— 
The third vaper was ‘'A Notice of the Battle of 
Glenshiel, Jane 10, 1719,” by Mr. Alex. H. Millar. 
While collecting materials for his history of Rob 
Roy, Mr. Millar had discovered among the MSS. of 
the Duke of Marlborough a plan of the battle by 
Lieut. John Bastide, which gave not only the disposi- 
tion of the Jacobite and Hanoverian forces, but also 
detailed with great fullness the different movements 
of the troops on both sides. A tracing from this 
plan was exhibited, and by reference to it Mr, 
Millar was enabled to present a clear and detailed 
account of the conflict, of which so little was known 
that the most recent accounts given by the his- 
torians are brief and imperfect. 


Roya Asratic Soctery.—(Monday, Dec. 18.) 


Srr Bart_e Frere, Bart., President, in the Chair. 
—Mr, Arthur Lillio read a papor on ‘“‘ The Buddhism 
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of Ceylon,” in which he combated the idea advanced 
by a section of writers, headed by Dr. Rhys Davids, 
that the ancient books of Ceylon teach nothing 
but annihilation, non-existence of the soul, and 
Atheism. He cited the Tevigga Sutta, In which 
Buddha is questioned on the subject of that union 
with Brahma which it was the great object of the 
Brahmin ascetic, in Buddha’s day, to gain. Buddha, 
instead of answering that the Supreme Brahma is 
non-existent, and that those who sought union with 
him were unwise, proclaimed distinctly the 
contrary proposition. Mr. Lillie then urged that 
the charges of annihilation, &c., brought against 
Buddha by Dr. Rhys Davids were founded on an 
erroneous reading of the Buddhist ideas about 
Karma and the Skandas; these, he stated, cease 
not on the death of the individual, but on his 
attaining spiritual awakenment. A passage in the 
Brahma jila Sutta much relied on by Dr. Davids 
was then compared with its context, and it was 
shown that the doctrine of the annibilation of haman 
beings was pronounced no less heretical than that 
of future conscious existence. Mr. Lillie, in con- 
clusion, expressed the opinion that the Northern 
and Southern systems should be compared together, 
as by these means alone could the archaic and 
-_ Buddhism be detached from its later accre- 
tions. 








FINE ART. 


NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an FXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PALMER’S SKETCHES and DRAWINGS made 
this past Summer.—MESSRS, DOWDESWELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two doors from the Grosvenor Gallery), 


In MARCH NEXT Messrs. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BIRKET 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND and 
WALES, which it is proposed shall be engraved.—Particulars on appli- 
cation. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 


and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REEs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 








Japan: its Architecture, Art, and Art Manu- 
factures. By Christopher Dresser. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Tuts book is a notable instance of the danger 
of delay in publishing. Had it appeared 
rome two or three years ago, it would have 
been a much more substantial addition to our 
knowledge of Japan and its art. Dr. Dresser 
arrived in Japan on December 26, 1876, and 
might easily have expanded and published his 
notes of travel before the world had read 
what Miss Bird, Sir E. J. Reed, Mr. Dixon, 
and many more had to say on the subject. 
He might have had the start of the second 
edition of Audsley and Bowes ; of the native 
report on Japanese pottery edited by Mr. 
Franks; of Mr, Cutler’s splendid volume ; 
not to mention many another work by which 
our knowledge of Japan and its arts has 
been largely increased of late years. As it is, 
though his volume is not without interest, it 
contains very little that is new. 

Moreover, the book is not without signs 
that the delay has been injurious to its 
literary quality. It seems to be written 
rather as a task than a pleasure, as though 
the responsibility of the author’s exceptional 
advantages compelled him to throw his 
materials into book form when he would 
rather have let them slumber in his note- 
book. We fear that this sense of effort is 
partly due to the “long and painful illness ”’ of 
which he speaks in his Preface; but it is 
impossible not to feel that the book would 
have been much more lively if he had written 
it while his memory was warm. 

The first portion is occupied with an 
account of four months spent by him in 
Japan ; the second deals with arts and art 
manufactures, As the bearer of presents 


from some leading firms in England to the 
Japanese Government, he was very well 
received, and had exceptional opportunities 
afforded him for studying both ancient and 
modern Japanese art. He had the honour of 
a reception by the Mikado, and had two 
Japanese gentlemen told off to conduct him 
about the country. He enjoyed unusual ex- 
periences of real Japanese hospitality, and 
was even privileged on one occasion to eat 
slices of a live fish that was still gasping on 
the table. He saw strange dances and 
stranger processions. He was not only 
allowed to see, but to examine and handle, 
the Mikado’s famous collection of curiosities 
at Nara. Sacred precincts forbidden to 
foreigners were open to him; he was allowed 
to partake of what he calls the ‘Shinto 
sacrament,” and was a guest at one of the 
celebrated select tea-ceremonies. An enter- 
tainment was arranged for his benefit at 
which some of the most skilful Japanese 
artists made drawings in the presence of him- 
self and other illustrious guesis. He saw, and 
evidently studied, workmen of various kinds 
while employed at their labour; and of pot- 
teries he visited no less than sixty-eight. 

Dr. Dresser is well known as a gentleman 
of considerable experience both artistic and 
ccmmercial, and as an ardent and successful 
collector, so that altogether we had a fair 
reason to expect a volume of no ordinary 
interest. It may be that our expectations 
were too high, or that Dr. Dresser has not 
done justice to himself; but in either case the 
result of his some years’ gestation and some 
months’ production is disappointing. Dr. 
Dresser himself seems to have little confidence 
in his power of description, for he evades as 
often as he can the task of putting into words 
his impressions of the scenery he passed 
through and the sights he saw. He tells 
us of his wonder and delight, how such a 
thing exceeded even his dreams, and how he 
never saw anything like something else; and 
often, after arousing our curiosity, he puts us 
off by saying that a view reminds him of one 
he saw at Salt Lake City or some other place 
where comparatively few persons have ever 
been. Of details which we should not 
miss he is prodigal. When, for instance, he 
takes us to Nikkd, we learn how he turned 
to the right or the left, followed the course of 
a stream and went up a hill and had a glorious 
walk. But when we get to the temple we are 
told that, “in dealing with a shrine like that 
of Nikké, words are altogether inadequate ;” 
and the famous carvings are thus described :— 


“ Birds, flowers, clouds, water, and animals are 
cut with a boldness which the finest of European 
carvers could scarcely equal. I doubt, indeed, 
whether we have in Europe any artists who 
could arrange such compositions with half the 
vigour exhibited in these panels.” 


In describing the temple at Shiba he is still 
more indefinite and still more enthusiastic. 
But even a panegyric like that we are about 
to quote only tantalises our sight while it 
raises very serious doubts as to the soundness 
of the author’s taste and judgment in matters 
of art. 

‘* The impression which I now receive upon first 
beholding the magnificent temples and shrines 
standing before me as we step from our carriage 





| is most delightfyl, Buildings so rich in colour, 





— 


so beautiful in detail, so striking in symbolism, 
I have never before seen, or even dreamt of. 
Had a Gibbons been employed on the wood- 
carvings, had the colourist of the Alhambra 
done his utmost to add to forms, which in them- 
selves are almost perfect, a new charm through 
the addition of pigments, and were the whole of 
such details subordinated to fitting places in a 
vast architectural edifice by the architects of the 
Parthenon, no more worthy effect could be 
produced than that of the buildings on which 
my eyes now rest.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Dr. Dresser never attempts to give positive 
information about the temples of Japan. He 
is, for instance, very anxious that we should 
know not only the buildings that at present 
constitute the temple at Nara, but the changes 
that have been caused by fire and reconstruc- 
tion ; and this is what he tells us :— 
“Originally the garan or complete temple (or, 
as we should say, group of temples) consisted 
of a number of buildings, one of which was 
the main temple or kon-do, one a pagoda or 
td, one the eating-house or shioku-do, one the 
lecture-room or saidono, and one the bath- 
house or yuya. Some of these have been de- 
stroyed by fire, while one, the southern round 
temple or nanyen-do, has been rebuilt. From 
time to time buildings have been added, and if 
the whole were now standing they would con- 
sist of a pagoda or to, a southern round temple 
or nanyen-do, an eastern golden temple or 
tokin-do, a western golden temple or saikin-do, 
a chief temple or kon-do, a lecture-room or kg-do, 
a northern round temple or hokuyen-do, a bath- 
house or yuya, a building termed an anteroom 
or hosodono, and a refreshment -house called 
shioku-do; but of these all that now remain 
are the pagoda, the eastern golden temple, the 
northern round temple, and the southern round 
temple which has been rebuilt, but the three 
old buildings which still remain have been in 
existence about twelve hundred years.” 

Dr. Dresser was commissioned by the 
Japanese Government to make a report on 
Japanese commerce with Europe, and he 
devotes a chapter to the mistakes made in 
translating it into Japanese. If his report 
was written in the same style as his travels, 
these blunders are not extraordinary. At the 
same time, it would not be fair to condemn 
Dr. Dresser’s book on account of its style or 
its failure in picturesque narrative. When 
he is describing processes of manufacture or 
specimens of art, he has often something to 
tell us, and tells it intelligibly, if not with 
much literary skill. Perhaps the freshest and 
best-written passages in the book are those 
which contain an account of that meeting of 
Japanese artists which we have already men- 
tioned. How a young man made a drawing 
of a flying duck, and a middle-aged man 
another of a train of rats, is very clearly 
described, and with much graphic power, as 
the following extract will show :— 


‘‘A brush of considerable breadth was dipped 
in water, and drawn between the fingers of the 
artist till nearly dry. It was then dipped in 
a thin wash of Indian ink, the central portion 
of the brush being bent outwards, so that the 
hairs of the brush assumed a crescent- like form. 
The convex or centre portion was now hastily 
dipped into dark Indian ink, and the brush 
allowed to straighten itself. Two or three hairs 
were now separated from one side, and dipped 
into dark ink, but these remained detached 
from the other part of the brush. By a dexterous 
movement the artist produced with one stroke 





the shaded body of the duck and an outline, 
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the few separate hairs making the latter, while 
the shading resulted from the darker ink of the 
centre not having fully spread to the sides of 
the brush. A bill is now drawn, then feet, and 
then tail-feathers. An eye is added, then follow 
a neck, legs, and a few finishing touches, when 
an admirable sketch of a flying duck is before 
us.” 

A few nuggets like these may here and 
there be picked out of the book, especially in 
the latter half, which is devoted to the arts 
and manufactures. The description of the 
way fabrics are figured is so good and interest- 
ing that we should like to quote it, but the 
relative proportions of good and bad writing 
in Dr. Dresser’s book are, we think, generously 
represented by the extracts we have alread 
given, Even in regard to arts and manufactures 
we are as frequently surprised by the naiveté of 
his discoveries as we are by the poverty of his 
reflections. The profound consideration which 
he gives to the connexion between the religion 
and art of the country results in nothing more 
than tracing excellence of work to Shinto and 
love of Nature to Buddhism. And we are ex- 
pected to be surprised at the fact that hardness 
is a test of the quality of lacquer. The mention 
of “storks” as a favourite object of Japanese 
art and some other little mistakes of the kind 
seem to prove that Dr. Dresser’s knowledge 
of Japan and its arts is discursive rather than 
thorough, 

The book is well printed and prettily 
bound, and the illustrations are excellent ; 
some of them, especially those of the temples 
and their complicated bracketings, are not only 
beautiful, but give us a better idea of the 
general appearance and peculiar structure of 
Japanese architecture than any we have 
seen. 

Cosmo Monxnouse. 








THE BOOLAK MUSEUM. 


Most of the old rooms, now entirely re-arranged, 
and one of the large new salles containing 
upwards of five hundred stelae and statues, are 
now open to the public of Cairo; and there is 
every reason to hope that the whole building 
will be ready by the beginning of next year. 
The new rooms will contain only new objects, 
including, of course, some thousands of relics 
from the famous tomb at Dayr-el-Baharee. One 
hall, devoted entirely to masterpieces of art of 
the Graeco-Roman and Byzantine periods, is so 
nearly completed that by this time it is probably 
already on view. The ‘Salle funéraire” will 
contain more than forty sarcophagi and mummy 
cases. The Hall of the Royal Mummiesis painted, 
panelled, and so far advanced that the last 
touches of varnish are being laid on. In a day 
or two it will be ready for exhibition. Mean- 
while, carpenters and glaziers are busy finishing 
glass cases, putting up shelves, and arranging 
hangings; while Prof. Maspero, hard at work from 
morning till night, is cataloguing, ticketing, 
designing, superintending, and putting his hand 
to everything with an energy that knows neither 
rest nor fatigue. The additions which (despite 
difficulties, dangers, rebellion, and war) have been 
nade to the building since the great discovery of 
1881 are equal in extent to the whole of the 
former structure; so that the amount of exhi- 
bition space is actually doubled, and the ware- 
houses, wherein for years have been stored 
thousands of objects which it was found im- 
possible to display to the public, are now 
emptied of their contents. 
AMELIA B, Epwarps. 





GLASGOW LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
ITALIAN ART. ° 

A VERY interesting loan collection has been 
brought together by the Parks and Galleries 
Committee of the Corporation of Glasgow, with 
the liberal co-operation of many private 
owners. This committee has already done 
much by exhibitions like the present and in 
other ways to foster a love of art in the West 
of Scotland; and it has recently decided upon 
a scheme which will result in extended useful- 
ness—the acquisition, namely, of property ad- 
jacent to its present premises, for the erection 
thereon, at a cost of about £200,000, of com- 
modious buildings for a museum, library, 
galleries, and school of art. 

No doubt some incitement towards this worthy 
undertaking is due to the recent report of Mr. 
J. 0. Robinson, which pronounced so authori- 
tatively on the great artistic value of the works 
by ancient masters contained in the Graham- 
Gilbert and McLellan bequest collections, which 
have for years been under the charge of the 
committee. The walls of the galleries that 
contain the present exhibition are hung with 
a selection from these paintings, which, supple- 
mented by a series of Braun’s excellent photo- 

hs and some thirty water-colours executed 
y Herr Stohl for the late Empress of Russia, 
represent Italian art on its purely pictorial side; 
while the work of the Southern engravers is 
displayed in selections from the portfolios of 
the Duke of Buccleuch and in reproductions 
presented by the British Museum. ‘he depart- 
ment of graphic art is completed by a noble 
series of fifty drawings, lent by Mr. Malcolm 
of Poltalloch, including such well-known ex- 
amples as the ‘‘ Abundance” of Botticelli and 
the splendidly passionate profile “Bust of a 
Warrior” by Lemmesis. 

When opening the exhibition, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh made some excellent remarks as to 
the good influence which the examples of 
decorative art contained in the rooms might 
have on the craftsmen of our time. But perhaps 
the most obvious and immediate effect of the 
pry a will be to impress on the picture-buyers 
of Glasgow a sense of the unity and complete- 
ness of the art-life of old Italy, and to lead 
them to consider that, if art is to be real and 
vital, it must not be a local thing—the culture 
of a mere corner of our nature ; that we must 
look for and recognise beauty not only in squares 
of coloured canyas, but in every adjunct of our 
daily life. Turning from the paintings to the 
examples of art more or less strictly decorative, 
we find that here, too, “ loveis stillat work with 
the artificer, Throughout his quaint devising ;” 
that the men who designed the garments and 
armour which the Italians wore, the coffers 
that held their household linen, the plates and 
cups from which they ate and drank, were artists 
no less truly than those who embodied their 
dreams of heaven and recorded the faces of 
their heroes. The collection is rich in examples 
of arms and armour, including the so-called 
* Cellini” shield sent from Windsor, and a 
singularly fine helmet with oreillettes attached, 
the property of Sir Robert Hay. From an 
educative point of view—educative so far 
as art is concerned—the preponderance 
of late Renaissant examples is to be regretted. 
With all their ornate richness, they are 
too often overloaded and tasteless; the pro- 
duction of a luxurious and decadent period, 
they are suggestive of foolish pageants rather 
than of the stress and storm of noble war, and 
contrast painfully with the exquisite modelling 
and chaste reticence of line and curvature 
characteristic of Gothic armour. From the 
collection of Mr. W. E. Gladstone comes a 
valuable series of ivory-carvings, and a case of 
brooches and pendant ornaments—lovely fanta- 
sies of the goldsmith expressed in the most 





colours of varied enamels. In the same room 
are numerous examples of old bronzes, and near 
them—as though to prove the decay of 
Italian design in metal and its present pre- 
tentiousness—is placed ths ‘‘ Helicon Vase” 
of Morel-Ladenil. Among the coffers are 
admirable examples of ivory inlaid on 
wood, and a chest of brass lent by the 
wants of Lothian, with tempera-painted 
panels introduced on the sides, the largest 
representing a triumph, with the victors borne 
along under golden canopies and attended by 
dainty boy-riders, which recall the processions 
that Gozzoli delighted in. The specimens of 
lace, vestments, and majolica are all worthy of 
examinatio:: ; and the musical instruments sent 
from South Kensington include a most curious 
and bizarre spinnet, with blue and white keys 
and decorated with many-coloured adornments 
of the spun and moulded glass-work of Murano 
—said to have been made for the Queen of 
Bohemia who was daughter of James I. 
Finally, we have to mention that Mr. J. CO. 
Robinson has lent his superb and well-known 
collection of Italian medals—some of them, we 
observe, such as the ‘ Malatesta Novello” of 
Pisano, being finer and better preserved impres- 
sions than those in the national collection. 
They will for the first time introduce the public 
of Glasgow to the noble medallic art of Italy, 
while the smaller, but very interesting, collec. 
tion of Sir Wm. Fettes Douglas is doing a 
similar service at the Science and Art Museum 
in Edinburgh. 

The exhibition may be pronounced to be the 
finest yet held out of London, and one whose 
educative influence it is almost impossible te 
over-estimate. J. M, Gray. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. ©. T. Newron will begin on Friday 
next, January 5, a course of five lectures at 
University College, London, on ‘‘ Greek Myths 
as illustrated by Ancient Paintings and Othor 
Monuments.” This first lecture will be open to 
the public without payment or ticket. Prof. 
Newton also purposes to give a third course next 
term on ‘‘ The Useful and Decorative Arts of 
the Greeks and Romans.” 


The Great Historic Galleries will, to the regret 
of many, not appear in January or February 
1883, but the reasons are good. In the first 
place it is now to be published quarterly instead 
of monthly ; and, in the second, delay has been 
caused by the perfection of a new process of 

hotography, which is to be used in future. 
Tt is said to be like photogravure—only better. 
The prints will be pressed off on thick drawing- 
paper in sepia or Indian ink. If the new 
illustrations are only as good as the old ones, 
this will be a great improvement, for mounted 
hotographs always warp and cockle when 
Coed even when they do not peel off their 
cards. 


TueE‘Messrs. Blackwood have just issued 7'le 
Gladstone A B C, a political squib, with illustra- 
tions apparently designed by Mr. G. R. Halkett, 
the draughtsman of the previously published 
and singularly popular Gleanings from Glad- 
stone. lt is with the art, not with the politicy, 
of the brochure that we are concerned; and in 
this respect such of the subjects as “ Inde- 
pendence” and ‘‘ Reform” show a marked 
advance on the artist’s previous work, while the 
‘* Nemesis” and the “ Revolution” are marked 
by a touch of tragic power such as is not in- 
frequent with caricaturists—as witness some 
work by both Leech and Oruikshank—and 
which might find a more worthy field for its 
display than the dusty and disturbed one of 
party politics. 





delicate division of precious filigree and the fair 


For some months past the Athenian Archaeo- 
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logical Society, with the support of the Greek 
Government, have been excavating on the site 
of Eleusis. Up to the present the results have 
been disappointing, consisting only of a few 
statues, vases, and coins of little value, and 
about forty inscriptions, mostly mutilated. 


THE second number of the Journal of the 
National Society for Preserving the Memorials 
of the Dead (W. Reeves) contains details about 
many monuments in churches which are almost 
past preservation. The secretary of this most 
deserving society is Mr. W. Vincent, Belle Vue 
Rise, Norwich. 


Mr. Moran is one of the most original and 
thoroughly national artists that America has 
produced, and his etchings are characterised no 
less by suggestiveness of light and space than 
by ready seizure of landscape character. That 
given in the thirteenth number of American 
Etchings is quite representative, and gives that 
interest to the meagre country at ‘‘ Three Mile 
Harbour, L.I.,” which can only be seen by an 
artist, and expressed by rare skill in selection 
of line. 

Tue Japanese collection of Dr. Gierke, which 
we have before noticed as forming the greater 
portion of the recent Japanese exhibition in 
Berlin, has been purchased by the Berlin 
Museum for the sum of £1,800. 


Tne Revue critique does not altogether 
welcome the newly founded Ecole du Louvre. 
It complains—and with some appearance of 
justice—tirst, that the new courses of lectures 
will be to some extent rivals of those already 
delivered at the Collige de France and the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes; second, that the 
money at the disposal of the Department of 
Fine Art would have been better expended in 
rendering more efficient the regular work of the 
museums; and last, that what is really wanted 
in the cause of learning is the consolidation of 
all the schools scattered about Paris into one 
organised university. In London, despite the 
good work done by University College, we have 
not yet got even the scattered schools. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN has published, with Brock- 
haus, of Leipzig, a catalogue of the contents of 
the Polytechnic Museum at Athens. These 
consist of the treasures from Mycenae (num- 
bering 701 objects), and what has more recently 
been found on the site of the Heraion at Argos, 
at Spata, Nauplia, Menidi, and a few other 
places. 


THe Swiss are not a little proud of boasting 
that two of the best masters of modern line- 
engraving, Friedrich Weber, of Basel, and 
Johannes Burger, of Burg, in Aargau, though 
popularly reckoned as Germans, are really 
Switzers. Weber died last spring, but Burger 
is still living in Munich. Both artists have 
devoted themselves to the reproduction of the 
works of Raphael. Weber's noble rendering of 
the “ Vierge au Linge” is well known in Eng- 
land. Burger has completed an engraving of 
the still more famous ‘‘ Madonna della Sedia ” 
of Florence. Prof. W. Lubke, in a notice of 
Weber’s work, gives it the preference over the 
previous reproductions by R. Marpfen, Cala- 
matta, Schiiffer, Mandel, and others. ‘ It will 
doubtless be asked,” says Dr. Lubke, 

‘* whether a new copy of this Madonna was not an 
artistic superfluity. But the very first glance at 
Barger’s work will convince the expert that he has 
before him one of the very noblest products of the 
modern graver, which will not merely endure com. 
parison with all its foregoers, but carry away the 
palm from them all.” 

Burger has chosen a larger size for his repro- 
duction than his predecessors, not excluding 
Schiffer, whose engraving is thirty-seven centi- 
métres in diameter. The new ‘‘ Madonna della 


Sedia,” says Dr. Lubke, 
‘*is without doubt the masterpiece of Burger, and | 





will secure him a place of honour among the very 
first engravers of our time. The fidelity and force 
of his drawlug, the sovereign freedom with which 
he uses and governs all the technical aids of his 
art, and the power with which he has transferred to 
his plate the effects of enamel and colour unite to 
produce a completeness such as is rarely attalned.” 


Herr E. A. SEEMANN, of Leipzig, has pub- 
lished “ A Poem in Six Songs” by B. Hamerling, 
called Cupid and Psyche. This is charmingly 
illustrated with fanciful designs by P. Thumann, 
and forms one of the prettiest German gift- 
book of the season. 


THE new volume in the series of the “ Grands 
Maitres de l’Art” (published by Quantin) is 
Jean Bologne. This great sculptor of the six- 
teenth century, though better known by his 
Italian name of Giovanni da Bologna, was born 
at Douai,in France. The writer of the present 
book is M. Abel Desjardins, dean of the faculty 
of letters at Douai; and the materials upon 
which it is mainly based were collected by the 
late Foucques de Vagnonville, a rich amateur 
of Douai, who bequeathed his gallery of pictures 
to his native town. 


M. Henry Hovussaye has collected into a 
volume—L’Art francais depuis Dix Ans—the 
articles on the Salon which he contributed to 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes, with an Introduc- 
tion dealing generally with the most notable of 
the painters and sculptors. 
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THE STAGE. 
THE PERFORMANCE OF “ THE RIVALS.’’ 


Ir the present revival of “ The Rivals” at the 
Vaudeville were an attraction of a moment it 
might be necessary to apologise to the readers 
of the Acapemy for being a week or two 
late in noticing it; but it is one of the most 
complete things done recently on the stage, 
and it will be an attraction for a long time to 
come. Indeed, it is likely to attain little 
short of that share of public favour which fell 
to the lot of the famous revival of ‘‘The 
School for Scandal” at the same theatre 
about eleven years ago, when Mr. Farren, now 
an incomparable Sir Anthony Absolute, was 
an incomparable Sir Peter Teazle, and when 
one of the most delightful and unassuming 
personalities of the modern theatre—Miss 
Amy Fawsitt—revealed for the first time a 
talent fated to charm, but never destined to 
mature. The present revival of “ The Rivals” 
is a quite worthy companion to that other 
revival of which I have spoken, though it 
may be that in the future history of the stage 
its place will be less distinguished; but this 
will only be because, during the last half- 
score years, the conditions and circumstances 
of the English theatre have changed—we 
have grown more exacting, we have grown 
more accustomed to have things decently and 
in order. We have passed from the up- 
holstery of the Tottenham Court Road to the 
upholstery of the bric-a-brac shops, and from 
the upholstery of the bric-a-brac shops we 
have gone on to demand some completeness 
in the cast. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
present performance is the Mrs. Malaprop of 
Mrs. Stirling. Enacted with the authority 
with which Mrs. Stirling endows it, the part 
becomes not only a leading character as far 
as the women are concerned, but one of the 
principal personages of the play. Nothing 
can be sunnier or more genial, more accom- 
plished or more shrewd, than the char- 





acter as Mrs. Stirling portrays it. You feel 
so distinctly the cleverness of the character and 
its charm that the “ derangement of epithets ” 
which has become proverbial is accounted an 
accident, and Mrs. Malaprop’s is a case in 
which pure brain power supplies the de. 
ficiencies of a wretched education. If Mrs, 
Malaprop was not born to be correct, she was 
born to be a lady, and nothing on earth can 
prevent such a woman from being influential 
in her world, wherever that world may be. 
Mr. William Farren’s Sir Anthony is as 
thorough as an old-world picture, and Gains- 
borough’s brush might have been fittingly 
employed in recording a bearing so dignified 
and emotions so profoundly natural. Mr, 
Henry Neville, too, adapts himself most 
skilfully to the part of Captain Absolute. 
An unwonted air of lightness—an air of 
genial comedy—attends upon his performance. 
Mr. Frank Archer, quiet, studious, pains- 
taking actor as he is, was not made for Falk. 
land—but was anybody ever made for Falk- 
land since sentimentality ceased to be the 
fashion? Mr. Thorne is perfectly good as 
Bob Acres. Without being farcical he is 
funny, and something of an eighteenth-century 
squire while yet not wholly a boor. There is 
accomplishment in his roughness, and in his 
grotesqueness finish. The performance of 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger brings very much to 
the front a capable actor often relegated to 
the second rank. Iam speaking of Mr. John 
Maclean, the wide range of whose artistic 
intelligence does not place within his control 
the sources of deep emotion or of exuberant 
merriment. Thus Mr. Maclean is very much 
accustomed to contribute his full share to the 
perfection of an ensemble, while but little 
adapted, apparently, to be the sole or chief 
occasion for one’s visit to the theatre. Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger, however, gives him a some- 
what rare opportunity of prominent display 
in a part wholly within his means—a part full 
of Irish humour and mild and engaging 
cynicism—a part that he acts witha com- 
pleteness, a neatness, a discretion, and, 
to be brief, a success which it would be 
impossible to surpass. The smaller male 
characters are in their way well played. It 
was Sheridan, and not John Leech, who first 
discovered the impertinent self-importance of 
the pampered English menial; and Fag in 
“ The Rivals ” is a proof of the discovery. 
As yet nothing has been said of the ladies, 
save of Mrs. Stirling, whose Mrs. Malaprop is 
so remarkable. Yet the ladies all deserve 
well of the public ; and a wise selection has 
fitted each part with its proper representative. 
It may be dull for the reader, but it must be 
pleasant for the intending spectator, that we 
are reduced to a monotony of praise. LEvery- 
one knows that the strength of “ The Rivals ” 
its no in its female parts; but, that being 
allowed, it must be admitted that little could 
be better than the present performance of 
those parts, whose deficiency in absorbing 
interest is yet of course sufficiently apparent. 
Miss Winifred Emery is as elegant and as 
bright as could be desired in Lydia Languish ; 
nor is the girlish wilfulness of the character 
suffered to be overlooked. Miss Alma Murray, 
aided by excisions of a very liberal kind, 
makes it possible to believe in the reality of 
Julia, That something of her sentimental 
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utterance is cut out is indeed an advantage. 
The unconscious pertness of the confidential 
waiting-maid, and the low standard of her 
facile morality, are appreciated at their proper 
value by Miss Kate Phillips, almost the only 
soubrette of authority now on the English 
stage. The performance, then, is satisfactory 
from beginning to end. Of course “ ‘The 
Rivals’? does not demand—nay, can hardly 
permit—the exhibition of genius. It calls, 
however, for an abundant display of the often 
more agreeable quality of charm. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Amone the theatrical events of the present 
week, the production of the Pantomimes may 
stand first, even though at the Globe Theatre 
Mrs. Bernard Beere has given us nothing less 
important than an adaptation of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” 
(admirably performed by herself and Mrs. Kelly, 
and other actors), the result of the literary 
labours of an elegant playwright, Mr. W. G. 
Wills. For the moment, however, Pantomime 
invites attention. Pending the opening of the 
Pandora in Leicester Square, the management 
of that playhouse has taken Her Majesty’s, and 
produced the ‘‘ Yellow Dwarf.” Atthe Avenue, 
where light operatic music, and the exertions of 
M. Marius and Miss St. John, assume a sub- 
ordinate place during the Christmas season, 
there is a Pantomime for children by children— 
several scores of little people being engaged in 
the piece, in all posts, from those of principals 
to those of supers. But it is at Drury Lane 
that Pantomime asserts itself with the greatest 
success. It is firmly housed there, and will 
be housed there till March. Mr. Augustus 
Harris is a model manager, when it is a question 
of producing the Christmas annual. He is 
equally lavish of labour and of money; and 
well-directed labour and well-spent money 
ensure the triumph of Pantomime. This year 
the piece is ‘‘Sindbad the Sailor;” and the 
author, we are glad to say, is again Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, who has written Drury Lane Panto- 
mimes all through one generation. Probably 
no one in London knows the business quite so 
well, or does it so adroitly. As familiar with 
the stage as with the palms of his own hands— 
if the French phrase be allowed us—he knows 
how to accommodate his literature to the 
exigencies of theatre and company, and, while 
doing so, still to be literary. Generally, too, 
Mr. Blanchard sets to such of his brethren as 
write Pantomimes the excellent example of 
keeping pretty close to the original story. This 
year, it is true, the demands of the varied 
show may have led him farther afield 
than has been his wont. Still, Sindbad’s 
tale is, in the main, told. Of the charac- 
ters, and their performers, we must speak 
but briefly. Mr. Harry Parker plays the 
Old Man of the Sea; Mr. Harry Jackson tho 
Uncle of Fatinitza, and, in the great pro- 
cession, which is the chief of the interpolated 
scenes, he represents Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
no speech, but with appropriate action—his 
extraordinary likeness to that strategist having 
doubtless prompted the impersonation. Mr. 
Fawn appears as a “female cook.” The only 
cook quite welcome on the stage would be the 
cook of Molitre in “L’Avare ”—unless it be the 
cook of Disraeli in Tancred. Arthur Roberts 
plays Sindbad’s Servant, and Mr. H. Nicholls the 

ather of a Young Khedive. Sindbad is re- 
presented by Miss Nelly Power, with infinite 
bonhomie, and all the old vivacity. Miss Con- 
stance Loseby, a vocalist of position, plays 
Fatinitza; and the other women’s parts are well 
filled. But now, of the show proper. Nothing 


better has been done, even under the recent 
experience of a management extraordinarily 
enterprising in spectacle. The scenery, painted 
by some of the best English scene-painters, 
and by at least one of the best in Vienna, is 
not only striking and ingenious, it is often 
sufficiently artistic. There is, in particular, a 
panorama of changes of hour, as well as of scene, 
at sea, while Sindbad is on the waters, which is 
quite a unique thing. The ill-fated Alhambra 
was famous for its dances, but we never saw a 
rettier dance in that popular resort than the 
se-dance now at Drury Lane. Malle. 
Zanfretta is a good principal, and in ‘‘ Luna” 
and “Stella” there is real grace. But it is not 
so much in the single dances asin the action 
and costume of the corps de ballet that the 
success is most marked. Very dignified people, 
indeed, will no doubt find that the Transforma- 
tion scene is a trivial affair; but it is surpris- 
ingly ingenious and well contrived, and welcome 
enough to those of us who are not too exalted 
to enjoy the pleasures of the eye in line and 
hue. No doubt the comic business is funny as 
well as noisy, for “ Sindbad ” from beginning to 
end is a success, and into this one establishment, 
Drury Lane, there are concentrated the re- 
sources that used to be scattered over half-a- 
dozen. 


Mr. REEcE’s long after-piece, ‘‘ Valentine 
and Orson”—an after-piece with which, on 
the first night of its production, the evening 
was begun and ended—is, save for the unlimited 
occasion it affords for the display of the attrac- 
tions peculiar to the theatre, much less worth 
seeing than the recent performances of ‘‘ The 
Critic” at the same house. No one would 
pretend that ‘‘ The Critic” has been done at the 
Gaiety as “The Rivals” has been done at the 
Vaudeville, but then “The Critic” is itself in 
great measure a burlesque, in which the lines 
of true comedy are over-past, and Mr. Hollivgs- 
head doubtless felt free to go farther in the path 
of burlesque than even the author had intended. 
His company, who do not know how to be 
serious, knew how to be diverting; Mr. E. J. 
Henley gave an observant study of character 
as Sir Fretful Plagiary—there was more of 
comedy in his performance than in anybody 
else’s in the cast; Mr. Edward Terry made the 
accustomed and acceptable show of his quaint 
humour in Don Whiskerandos ; Miss Gilchrist 
was the First Niece; and Miss Farren was as 
spirited as ever in the part of Tilburina. To the 
frequenters of the Gaiety, old comedy may be 
a pill which would be resented in comparison 
with the toothsome draught that can be con- 
cocted by the producers of modern burlesque, 
but they must do Mr. Hollingshead the justice 
to admit that when he gives the pill he gives 
it silvered. The recent performances of ‘* The 
Critic” cannot have put too severe a mental 
strain upon even the limpest of loungers in 
that theatre where the audience is the idlest if, 
as we have so often been assured, the company 
is the very busiest in London. 


WE hear that M. Sardou’s newest play, de- 
spite the marvellous acting of Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt and the excellent performance of M. 
Berton, is not found so attractive as it was 
expected to be. ‘‘ Le Roi s'amuse” of Victor 
Hugo, again, though it may have been a political 
success, was an artistic failure. Altogether the 
French stage is not exactly ‘‘ looking up.” The 
greatest living writers who write for it, Emile 
Augier, Sardou, and Dumas, have, of course, 
already done the greater part of their work. 
Sardou, the youngest of them, is a fully middle- 
aged map, and there is not one of the three 
whose literary position is better to-day than it 
was ten years ago. And who is to succeed these 
three to-morrow ’ Where are the young I’rench 
dramatists of serious talent—the men with the 





capacity for a career ? 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Art the last Saturday Popular Concert before 
Christmas Mdme. Haas made her second appear- 
ance, and performed Chopin’s barcarolle in F 
sharp (op. 60). On December 11 she chose this 
composer’s _———— in the same key. Her 
mechanism is excellent, her style unaffected ; 
and the pieces were interpreted in a clear and 
intelligent manner. Yet she scarcely rendered 
full justice to the tender beauty, poetry, and 
passion of the Polish pianist’s music. We must, 
however, state that on both occasions she was 
well received, and, according to “ Popular Con- 
cert” custom, encored. The programme last 
Saturday included Beethoven’s septett, which 
was magnificently played by Messrs. Joachim, 
Hollander, Lazarus, Wendtland, Wotton, Rey- 
nolds, and Piatti. A thirty-sixth performance 
at these concerts says much for the undiminished 
popularity of this work. Mendelssohn’s beauti- 
ful andante and scherzo (fragments from an 
unfinished quartett) were admirably performed. 
Herr Joachim and Mdme. Haas played with 
much finish and brilliancy four numbers from 
the Joachim and Brahms “ Hungarian Dances.” 
They were originally composed as pianoforte 
duets by Brahms, but arranged, with the 
author’s consent, for piano and violin by Herr 
Joachim. Herr Pachmann will be the pianist 
on January 8, and Mdme. Sophie Menter on 
Saturday, January 13. 

The fourth and last of Mr. E. Dannreuther’s 
concerts took place on Thursday, December 21. 
Eight Novelletten by Kirchner, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, were played by Herr Ludwig, M. 
B. Albert, and Mr. Dannreuther. The various 
numbers are short, gracefui, and pisasing ; from 
first to last we traco the hand of the accom- 
plished musician. It is well known how 
strongly either Mendelssohn or Schumann has 
influenced the composers of the present day 
such as Bargiel, Gernsheim, Reinecke, Gade, 
and many others of less note. Kirchner forms, 
indeed, no exception to this goneral rule; his 
music has the name of Schumann written in large 
letters over its pages. No charge of plagiarism 
can be brought against the composer ; but there 
is often a lack of originality or individuality of 
style—in fact, no sign-manual. Nos. 5 and 6, 
in D and D minor, two very short numbers, 
pleased us best. Mr. Dannreuther played 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor (op. 111). His 
reading of the first movement was not alto- 
gether satisfactory ; but in the difficult varia- 
tions his fine technique was displayed to great 
advantage. The programme contained three 
interesting songs by Mr. C. H. H. Parry and 
one by Mr. C. V. Stanford. Brahms’ pianoforte 
quintett concluded the concert. We have not 
been able to notice the three previous evenings. 
The programmes were all well chosen; of 
novelties announced and performed we may 
mention a pianoforte trio in E minor by Gold- 
mark, six vocal duets by Tschaikowsky, and 
the Kirchner pieces noticed above. The next 
series, consisting of four evenings, will com- 
mence on February 8. 

We may also add a few words about the 
autumn series of ‘*‘ Musical Evenings” under 
the directorship of Mr Henry Holmes, which 
has just been brought to a close. Tho last 
concert was given at the Royal Academy of 
Music on Wednesday, December 20, The pro- 
grammes, selected principally from the standard 
works of the great masters, are of uniform 
excellence ; while the performances are such as 
naturally result from careful and continuous 
rehearsal. Mdme. Haas has been sole pianist 
at all the concerts, and deserves great praise 
for the ability and intelligeuce which she dis- 
played in the concerted music. Her rendering 
of the Bach concerto in D minor at the first 


| concert (November 1) was very successful; and 
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in the quintetts of Raff and Algernon Ashton 
on other evenings her playing made a most 
favourable impression. Mr. Holmes’ asso- 
ciates throughout the series have been Messrs. 
Parker, Gibson, Hill, Howell, and Ould. 

J. S. SHEDLOOK. 








BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


The Life and Letters of Berlioz. Translated 
from the French by H. Mainwaring Dunstan. 
(Remington.) Berlioz was not only a great 
musician, but a literary writer of considerable 
merit and originality; and his letters, like his 
fascinating Mémoires, give us a wonderful 
insight into the man’s character. He was vain, 
and of an excitable nature, but withal a keen- 
visioned and honest man. In these two volumes 
we learn much of the musical history of the 
last fifty years from one who played no unim- 
portant part therein. We have always to take 
into consideration the ebb and flow of opposing 
feelings which were constantly agitating the 
heart of Berlioz. The first volume contains a 
short biographical notice of the composer, and 
146 letters. The translation of this notice is 
very free and not always correct. Whole 
sentences, portions of sentences, and even 
single words have been omitted from the French 
without any particular reason, and without any 
indication of the fact. Gluck’s ‘‘Orfeo” is 
spoken of, whereas, in the French, “ Orphée ” 
is mentioned. The first name refers to the 
opera written at Vienna in 1762; the second, to 
the opera adapted from ‘‘ Orfeo,” and produced 
at the Paris Académie in 1774. The list of 
names and style of the letters show that Berlioz 
was on very friendly terms with the greatest 
musicians of his time; thus we find him writing 
to Glinka, Schumann, Hiller, Bulow, Liszt, 
and even Wagner. Ina letter to the last-named 
he says : ‘If we live a hundred years longer 
Limagine we shall know many things and many 
men. Old Demiourgus must laugh from behind 
his gray beard at the farce he makes us play.” 
The second volume contains the private letters 
to his friend M. Humbert Ferrand, with an 
interesting Preface by Charles Gounod. 


Wagnerism: a Protest. By Major H. W. L. 
Hime. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Uo.) ‘‘ Every 
time an author touches upon the subject of 
music,” says Major Hime, ‘“‘he runs a con- 
siderable risk of losing his head.” The Major, 
we fear, forms no exception to his own rule. 
He informs us that, having had Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, he is thank- 
ful and satisfied. Then, again, he astonishes us 
with the piece of information that Wagner owes 
his success to a ‘‘olique of critics;” we had 
always thought that Wagner had made his way 
in spite of the critics. He does not hesitate to 
declare that Wagner has announced himself as 
** The Musician of the Future,” although this is 
utterly untrue. He says that Wagner has been 
at no pains to express or imply censure of the 
conduct of Siegmund and Siegtrude. Surely he 
cannot have read the scene between Fricka and 
Wotan. Again, Major Hime has a most un- 
fortunate habit of misquoting. He is very hard 
en Mr. Hueffer, but he need not misrepresent 
his words as he has done on p. 35. Mr. Prout is 
also quoted, and we are led to believe that he 
considers Wagner’s music “uproar.” Mr. Prout, 
however, in his writings, entertains no such 
opinion of Wagner’s orchestration. ‘‘ The real 
point of attack by Herr Wagner and his friends 
is Mozart,” says Major Hime. Space will not 
permit us to quote several sentences of Wagner 
in praise of the author of ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
He has criticised certain passages in his 
writings, but he has acknowledged, in the 
clearest terms ible, Mozart’s transcendent 
genius. Major Hime translates a passage from 
Berlioz, and makes nonsense of it. Lastly, 
what faith can we place in a writer who speaks 





of the third epoch of Beethoven as that of a 
“‘ poverty-stricken old man, broken in mind and 
body”? 

Richard Wagner et son Cuvre poétique. Par 
Judith Gautier. (Paris: Charavay Fréres.) 
The authoress of this interesting little book has 
for many years been an ardent admirer of 
Wagner and of his works. The French public 
before all seek amusement in art; the master- 
pirens of Calderon, Goethe, Schiller, and 

hakspere, are rarely given in France, and, 
when performed, excite but little enthusiasm. 
Mdme. Gautier, therefore, sees but little 
hope for Wagner’s great music-dramas 
there. The success of ‘‘ Lohengrin ” she thinks 
probable, but adds, ‘‘ The great Scandinavian 
epic poem, the metaphysical loves of Tristan 
and Isolde, the mysticism of Parsifal, will never 
reach us.” The account given of Wagner is 
very graphic; and the peep into the private 
life of the composer at Lucerne and at Baireuth, 
and the conversations between Wagner, his wife, 
and our authoress, will prove attractive to many 
readers. In Paris it was reported that Wagner 
had a seraglio filled with women from all parts of 
the world, and dressed in magnificent costumes ; 
but Mdme. Gautier found him living at Lucerne 
in a simple house near to the lake, spending 
his time on books, musical composition, his 
garden, and his great black dog, Rus. The 
description of Wahnfried (Wagner’s house at 
Baireuth) in September 1881 is full of inter- 
esting and minute detail. Mdme. Gautier carries 
hero-worship somewhat to excess, but she writes 
with lively talent and genuine enthusiasm. 


Bohm on the Flute. (Rudall, Carte and Oo.) 
This pamphlet was written in English in 1847 
by Bohm, the celebrated flute-player. He died 
last year at the advanced age of eighty-six. 
After his death, certain public attacks were 
made upon his character, and the originality of 
his alterations and improvements in the con- 
struction of the flute denied. Mr. Carte, 
representative of the firm of Rudall and Rose, 
gave Bohm’s MS. to W.S. Broadwood, by whom 
itis published. It shows conclusively that he 
had been unjustly attacked, by thoroughly 
explaining the facts relating to Bohm’s connexion 
with Mr. Gordon, whose inventions the former 
was said to have appropriated. The book will 
also be read with interest by fiute-players, 
professional or amateur, for it gives a clear and 
succinct summary of those principles of acoustics 
which are applicable to the construction of all 
wind instruments. 


THE Proceedings of the Musical Association 
during the eighth session (1881-82) have just 
been published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas and 
Co. ‘This society, founded in 1874 for the 
investigation and discussion of subjects con- 
nected with music, counts among its members 
some of our principal musicians and writers 
both on the art and science of music. The 
volume before us gives the papers read at each 
meeting, with the ensuing discussions. As we 
cannot here enter into any detail, we propose 
to give a list of the contents. The papers 
read from November 7, 1881, to July 3, 
1882, were as follows :—‘‘ On the Arrangement 
of the Stops, Pedals, and Swell in the Organ,” 
by R. H. M. Bosanquet; ‘On the Beats of 
Mistuned Harmonic Consonances,” by R. H. M. 
Bosanquet; ‘‘The Cultivation of Church 
Music,” by W. H. Monk; “Songs and Song- 
Writers,” by E. J. Brakespeare; ‘On Some 
Italian and Spanish Treatises on Music of the 
Seventeenth Century,” by Rev. Sir F. A. Gore- 
Ouseley; ‘‘Consecutive Fifths,” by F. E. 
Gladstone; ‘Sir W. Sterndale Bennett,’ by 
A. O’Leary; ‘Some Remarks on ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,” by H. F. Frost; “From Rhythmic 
Pulsation te Olassical Outline,” by H. Hiles; 
and on “Bxtemporaneqys Playing,” by T. L. 
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Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FLOWERS of the SKY. By Richard A. 
PROCTOR. A New Edition, with Fifty-five lustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR. By Grant 
ALLEN, Authot of “ The Evolutionist at Large,” &c. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth extra, ts. 


SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By SAMUEL A, BENT, 
M.A. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 


London: CHATTO& WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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(GERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 


TION, Literarv, Scientific, an‘l_ Legal, carefully and accuratel: Tr 
formed.—W. li. Brow%, B.A. (Lond. Univ.), 30, Denbigh-place, S.W.” 


REPARATION for MATRICULATION 
(io all Subjects) and for other EXAMINATIONS, by an M.A. n 


(Lond. 
Classics) exp°rienced in Teaching.—Address, O. P. Q., No. - 
Haverstock-bill, NW. - seneatianuitadtancenmteniianaine 


(PUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last 
—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES, 
under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 











+ yr r + 
LL CIVILSERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, City.—PRE- 
PARATION for APPOINTMENTS, Higher and Lower Desbeioun ¢ also 
Indian Civil ; Student Interpreters, Woolwich and Sandburst. Country 
Candidates prepared by Corresponlence.—Stamp for terms, Dr. KLELN. 
M.A., Author of the “Student's Manual of English Constitutional History,” 


Price 4s, Gd., post-free. Nine out of each ten of Dr. Kleiu’s pupils have 
Passed. 


TaD Pl r > 
O LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
other SOCIETIES.—W. CLARKE ROBINSON, M.A., Ph D., B.Sc. 
(Lecturer and Examiner in Modern Literature and Languages in the Univ er- 
sity), Durham, is prepared agaia to euter into ENGAGEMEN 
lowing LECTURE3 :— 
- ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. With Illustrations. 

BEOWULF, With Extracts and Transiations. 

GOS and HEROrS of the NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY. 
- ARTHUR, and the INSTITUTION of the ROUND TABLE, 
» THE SONG of ROLAND, 

6, THE NIBELUNGEN LIED. 
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FEpucaTION —WEIMAR, GERMANY. 


PENSION for a few YOUNG LADIES, conducted b 

i at Sd hfaorterweg, Weimar, Germany. - on 

: jucational advantages, with careful H Traini 

attention to Health SESSIO N begins O« TOBEK 1st atten Rapeaenanaa 
Refereuces—Baroness von Koschkull, Oberin des Mugdalenstifts, in Berlin. 


eral Superintendent, H fprediger Dr. Kogel, Berlin. 





= with many other references, forwarded on spriication te 





Mrs. Ji x > 
ne . james F. Pullar, Kosebank, Perth, N.B. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTI- 


TUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 





The COMMITTEE of this Institute are prepared to APPOINT an ART 
MASTER at the FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. He will be required 
to give Advanced Instruction in Drawing in all its Branches, in Colour and 
Design, to Superintend Classes in Modelling and Wood-carving, and to 
deliver, or to arrange for the delivery of. Lectures on Style, Ornament, and 
Decoration, with special reference to Furniture and Cabinet-making, The 
instruction will be mostly, but not exclusively, in the evening. The Master 
will be free to pursue such private work »s may not interfere with the dis- 
charge of his duties to the Institute. Candidates are required to have bad 
some experience in Teaching. Salary, co i from Sep ber 29th, 
£300 per annum, with a share of the Students’ Fees. 

Applications, stating qualifications, accompanied by copies of Testi- 
monials and Original Works, to be forwarded not later than JULY 15TH, 
to the DIRECTOR and SECRETARY OF THE INSTITUTE, Gresham College, 
EC, PUILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 





({ORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF OIL 
co 


PICTURES IN 
LOURS, 1882. 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 


The above Exhibition will OPEN in the WALKER ART GALLERY, on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4TH. The dates for receiving Pictures are from 
the Ist te the 12th August, both inclusive. 

Forms, Cards of Particulars. and all inf ion may be obtained on 
application to Mr. CHARLES DYALL, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, — all Works of Art intended for exhibition should be 

ressed, 


London Agent—Mr. JAMES BOURLET, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex 
Hospital. 


AND WATER- 





JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, Honorary Secretary. 


RoOvat SOCIETY of 


WATER-COLOURS. 





PAINTERS in 





The NINETY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION IS NOW, OPEN, 5, 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, Is. 
ditto, 1s. 


PALL 
Catalogue, 6d.; Illustrated 
ALFRED D, FRipP, Secretary. 


r x 7 ” 
“MHE LADY OF THE WOODS” and 
“THE LORD OF THE GLEN.”—These two remarkable EN- 
GRAVINGS, together with the original drawings by J. MAC WHIRTER, 
A.R.A., are NOW ON VIEW at the CITY of LONDON FINE ART GAL-~ 
LERY, GLADWELL BROTHERS, Nos. 20 and 21, GRACECHURCH 
STREET. Admis-ion by private card. 


T ’ Nf 
E NEUVILLE’S “SAVING the 
UREN’S COLOUR at ISANDULA,” “THE LAST SLEEP of the 
BRAVE” (these the property of the National Fine Art Association), and 
“THE CeMETERY of ST. PRIVAT.” NOW ON VIEW at MESSRS. 
DOWDESWELL’s, No. 133, NEW BOND STREET, two doors from the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Admission, One Shilling. 





HEPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBI- 
TION of High-class PICTURES includes a chef-d’quvre by 8ir 
JOHN GILBERT, R.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPEKT at NASEBY,” 


together with important Works by Royal Academicians and other leading 
Artists.—27, KING STREET, ST. JAMEs’s, 8.W. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY. — Chromo-litho- 


graphs from Works of the Old Masters, representing in their proper 
colours various Frescoes by Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and other Italian Painters, and Pictures by Van Eyck, 
Memling, Albert Diirer, Holbein, &c., are Sold to the Public, as well as to 

rs, at prices varying from 10s, to 48s. Priced Lists of all the Publi- 
cations of the Society, with particulars of Membership, will be sent post- 
free ou application at 24, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


F. LAMBE Price, Secretary. 





DARWIN MEMORIAL. 


A COMMITTFE has been formed with the object of raising Money to 
ERECT a STATUE to the Memory of CHARLES DARWIN, and to establish 
a FUND associated with his Name, which will be devoted to the furtherance 
of Biological Science. 





W. SPOTTISWOODE, Pres. R.S., Chairman. 
J. EVANS, Treas. K.S., ee 
Prof. T. G."BONNEY, F.R.S., . 
Pp. EDWARD Dove, * } Hon. Secretaries. 
Royal Society, Burlington House, W. 
For complete Lists of Subscriptions up to June 21, see the ** Times,” 
June 17 and 26, 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTUKES, AND SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE from }1 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDN™SDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in JULY and AUGUST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum. 











LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. Lists free.— 
J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


LADY, with some experience in Review- 
ing, wishes similar Work for a Daily or Weekly Newspaper.— 
Address D1pO, Messrs, G, Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


ARGE STUDIO, on ground floor, with 


top and north lights, close to Grosvenor-square, TO BE LET, hand- 
somely Furnished, for Six or Nine Months, at moderate rent.—Messrs. 
WHITE, Druce, & BROWN, 2), Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 


O LEARNED SOCIETIES, &e.—TO be 


LET, the UPPER PART of a HOUSE (Five Floors and Basement) in 
PICCADILLY, opposite Burlington House, Large Kooms.—Apply to Mr. 
TOOVEY, 177, Piccadilly. 


LTPERARY EMPLOYMENT at HOME. 


—WANTED, MANUSCRIPTS, original or translated, for volumes, 
magazines, newspapers, &c. Poetry, fiction, dramas, sermons, criticisms, 
essays, &c. ; also articles upon sport, theology, art, biography, education, 
history, politics, philosophy, science, law, commerce. medicine, travels, &ec, 
—Send stamped addressed envelope for terms to EDITOR, Gosden and Sons’, 
12, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 





O PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, ke. 


—A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, of good education, wishes to ENTER 
a BUSINESS somewhat of this ch , where he could learn the same, 











[HE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUM- 
coi, MER EXUIBITION NOW OPES, from 9 til 7. Admission Is. ; 


KETCHING from NATURE.—CLASS or 


PRIVATE LESSONS by a LADY EXHIBITOR. Perspective Paint- 
ing on China, Satin, &c.—M., care of Grimsda!, 24, Church-street, Ken- 
sington. 


OR PRIVATE SALE.—TO CONNOIS- 

SEURS, &c,—TWO OIL PAINTINGS (35 by 26) by the late WILLIAM 

BLAKE, descriptive of Passages in Byron’s ** Manfred.”—For price, and to 
view, address HENRY H. PERRY, 15, Bow! Alley-lane, Hull. 

















and I'y become a Partoer, Ho will be prepared to find an adequate 
amount of capital.—Particulars to be rent to Messrs. CAPE & HARRIS, 
Chartered Accountants, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 








Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Br J. 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F.R.S. 


The object of this work is to furnish the reader,in a plainly written nar- 
rative, with details of all that is really known respecting the life of Shake- 
speare ; random conjectures and aesthetic fancies being excluded. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


A REVISED LIST of the Principal NEW and CHOICE BOOKS added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY from Midsummer, 1880, to the Present Time. 


*,* This List will be found to contain an unusually large Collection of the Best Recent Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, nearly 


all of which are well adapted for General Circulation. 


Also, gratis and postage free. 


NEW EDITION 


OF MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works, at the lowest current prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY (Limited), 


30 to 34, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 1882. 
I. A BALLROOM REPENTANCE. 
Epwarpkrs. (Continued.) , 
Il. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of LORD STRAT- 
FORD and the CRIMEAN WAR. 
TIT. WAGNER. , 
IV. UNSPOTTED from the WORLD. By Mrs. Gop- 
rrey. (Continued.) - 
V. THE CHINESE: their MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 
VI. STREET GLEANINGS. . 
VIL. WILD JACK. (To be continued.) 
VIIT. INDIAN SMELLS and SOUNDS. 
1X. THE KING’S BALLET-DANCER, 
X. ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr. (Continued.) 


By Mrs. ANNIE 


NOW READY, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 32s. 


RECORDS of 
LATER LIFE. 
By FANNY KEMBLE, 


Author of “* Records of a Girlhood.”’ 


NEW WORK ON EGYPT. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


* co 
EAU de NIL: a Nile Diary. 
sy E. C. HOPE-EDWARDES. 
In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“© Pau de Nil’ is, without exception, the most amusing work on Egypt 
we have seen for a long while; it gives one a remarkably good idea of 
Egypt as it is to-day.”— Morning Post. 

“Miss Edwardes’ account of her experiences is both interesting and 
amusing.”—Graphic. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Violin Player,” &c. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


**There is some very charming work in Miss Thomas’s two volumes, 
which may be taken and read without misgiving.”—Athenacum, 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. 
sy FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of ‘‘ Lieutenant Barnabas,” Xc. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 














“*T do novel-readers a service by inviting them to read Mr. Frank Barrett’s 
* Prodigal’s Progress,’ in which wit, humour, plot, style, and interest are 
to be found in gree of exceilence unfortunately rarely attained by the 


ruu-up stories of some of our over-fertile fictionists.” 
Country Gentleman. 
“There is plenty of humour in Mr. Barrett's successful representation of 
domestic life. Mr. Barrett's is good writing, with much freshness and out- 
spokenness, and not a touch of anything morbid or unsavoury.” 
althenacum, 


MARIE DUMONT: 


The Story of a Farmer’s Daughter. 
sy LADY POLLOCK. 


In 1 vol., crown S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ** Archie Lovell,” Xe, 
in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each workin vol., crown 8vo, with an Illustration, price 6s. 
LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 
OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





The Magazine for every Cultivated Home. 
Monthly, price ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


MAGAZINE of ART: 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of the Beauties 
of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Contemporary Taste. 
The JULY PART contains :— 

¢ . . . 
“Prince Charlie’s Parliament.” From the 
Painting by W. B. HOLE, A.R.8.A. Frontispiece. 


Current Art. With Engravings after Paint- 
ings and Statuary by SEYMOUR LUCAS, JOHN 
COLLIER, MARION COLLIER, FRED. BARNARD, 
YEEND KING, and OSCAR A. JUNCK. 


Canterbury Cathedral: I. By Professor T. 


G. BONNEY. With Five Views. 

The Portraits of Francois. By Richard 
HEATH. With Five Engravings. 

The Thames and its Poetry. By Andrew 
LANG. With Six Illustrations. 

An Ancient Picture Gallery. By A. S. 


MURRAY. With Four Engravings. 


“The English Claude”—Richard Wilson, 
R.A. By EDMUND OLLIER. With Portrait and Two 


Engravings. 
Byways of Book Illustration: II. Jacob 


CATS. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Three Facsimile 
Engravings. 


Advanced Art. By Charles W. Dempsey. 

“A Fair Patrician.” From the Painting by 
HANS MAKART. 

The Costa Exhibition. 

Art Notes. 

“The exquisite beauty of the engravings 
in Tur MacGazineE or Art, and the excel- 
lence of the letterpress, should carry the 
magazine into every home where art is 
appreciated.” —Standard. 


CassELL, Petter, Gauri, & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 


Price 7d., contains— 

The Englishman at Home in Paris. By A 
LATE RESIDENT. 

Collecting Butterflies and Moths. 

When the Shadows Flee Away. Music by 
F. PEEL, B.Mus. Oxon. 

Rowing for Girls. 

How to Pronounce Welsh Names. 
for Tourists in Wales. 

Supplanted. Complete Story. 

The Rise and Fall of the Tides. By William 
DURHAM, F.R.8. Edin. 

Vegetables as Health Preservatives. By 
A FAMILY DOCTOR. 

More about the Coolin Hills. 


Gardening in July. 

A Summer Camp-Meeting in America. By 
CATHERINE OWEN. 

Pen-and-Ink Drawing. 

Girl-Troubles. By Phillis Browne. 

An Egyptian Watering Place. By M. L. 


WHATELY. 
The Family Parliament. Question IV.— 


Should we send our Girls to Boarding-Schools? (Debate 
Concluded.) Question V.—Onght Trial by Jury to be 
Abolished ? (Debate Continued.) 


What to Wear: Chit-Chat on Dress. By 
OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

The Gatherer. 

No Proof. 
McLean.” 

Was it Wise to Change? 


of ** A Hard Case.” 


Hints 


Serial Stories: 


PL 


By the Author of “ Horace 
By the Author 


CassaL_u, Petter, Ganrin, & Co,; and all Booksellers, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE towards 


INDIA. By CHARLES MARVIN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
(Ready. 








NOW READY, AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK BY THE LATE 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


REMINISCENCES of my IRISH JOURNEY 


in 1849. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With a Preface by 
_J. A. FROUDE Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE INVASION of ENGLAND: Told 
Twenty Years After. By COLONEL B. Crown 8vo, 
fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 

** And saw two hosts conflicting in the air, 
And shadows doubtless of the unborn time 
Cast on the mirror of the night.” 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY of HAM- 
eke ne 


The NEW ADDITION to the SERIES of ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS, _ 
crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, is 


SHAFTESBURY and HUTCHESON. By 
THOMAS FOWLER, M.A., LL.D. (Edinb.), F.S.A., 
President of Corpus Christi College, and Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford; late Fellow of 

___ Lincoln College. 


PEACE and WAR in the TRANSVAAL: 


a Story of the Boer Rebellion. By Mrs. WALTER 
H. C. LONG. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“It does not often fall to the lot of a reviewer to express a wish that the 
book under notice were longer. This is the case, nevertheless, with Mrs. 
Long’s modest little volume.”—Globe. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSES: being a Descrip- 
tion of certain well-known Artistic Houses. By Mrs. 
HAWEIS. With a Preface. Feap. 8vo, parchment 
binding, 4s. 

THE CONTENTS OF THIS BOOK :—Sir Frederic Leighton’s House—Mr. 
William Burges’s House—Mr. Alma Tadema’s House—The British Embassy 
in Rome—Mr. G. H. Boughton’s House—Mr. Alfred Morrison’s House—At 
the Villa Campana—Mr. Reuben Sassoon’s House—Ashley Park—Mr. 
Heseltine’s Rooras—Mr. S:evenson’s House—A Bijou House, 


Now ready, folio, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


VOLUME III. of DECORATION. Full 


of Illustrations. 


PRUDENCE: a Story of Aesthetic London. 
By LUCY_C. LILLIE. Illustrated by George Du 
Maurier. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE LAND of the BEY: being Impressions 
of Tunis under the French. By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of ‘Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” &c. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


MY WATCH BELOW;; or, Yarns Spun 
while Off Duty. By “A SEAFARER.” Crown 8vo, 
___ fancy boards, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


EPISODES in the LIFE of an INDIAN 


CHAPLAIN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations. "y Jearly ready. 


SIX MONTHS in PERSIA. By E. Stack. 
___ 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. — [Nearly ready. _ 


THE GREAT MUSICIANS. EDITED BY FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
E NEW VOLUME IS 


SEBASTIAN BACH. By Reginald Lane 


POOLE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 















































The NEW ADDITION to LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, crown 8vo, cloth, 
. each, is 
ADELA CATHCART. By George Mac- 
___DONALD, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME.” 


BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. 
By Edmund 











‘ 
“ONE of US:” a Novel. 
RANDOLPH, late 69th Regiment. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


The NEW VOLUMES of the ROSE LIBRARY are 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. By 


W. D. HOWELLS. ls, 

A GENTLEMAN of LEISURE. By Edgar 
FAWCETT, 1s. 

THE CLIENTS of DR. BERNAGIUS. By 


LUCIEN BIART. 2 vols. 1s. each. 





Now ready, Is. 6d., 4to, the Seventy-ninth Monthly Part of 


MEN of MARK, for JULY. Containing 
Permanent Cabinet Photographs taken from Life of 
HENRY IRVING, Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, and 

The BISHOP oF LIVERPOOL, 





London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szarute, & Rivineton, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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THEATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
To-night, at 8, BOCCACCIO. 
Messrs. J. G. Taylor, Louis Kelleher, W. S. Rising, and Lionel Brough ; 
Mesdames Kate Munroe, Alice Burville, Carlingford, Powell, and Violet 


Cameron. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE FAST COACH. 
x-office open daily from 10 till 6. Doors open at 7.30, 








C OURT THEATR E. 
Lessee, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
(Under the Ginvanton of Mr, JoHN CLAYTON. ) 
To-night, at 8.45, a new and original Comedy, entitled 
THE PARVENU, 
will be produced. 


Preceded, at 8, by MY LITTLE GIRL, 
Doors open at 7 30. Prices from Is. to £3 3s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. 





LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND. 
To-night, at oe Ry HARDY and ComMYNs CARR'S Pastoral Drama, 
R FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

Messrs. Charles kelly. A. ae hg H. E. Russell, Medwin, and J. 
H. Barnes ; Mesdames Bernard: Maggie Hunt, and Alexes Leighton. 
n Preceded, a aus, by FIRST IN 1 IN THE FIELD, 

y 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. No booking fees. Doors open at 7.30, 


JEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 
To-night, at 8.15, new Drama, by GEORGE Roy, 
MISC 


ARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 
General 


Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS, 








RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night at 8, THE ROMANY RYE, 
e: new and original Romantic Drama, by GEORGE R. SIMS, will be pro- 


ced. 
Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Willard, open. | mie 
Beauchamp, Coote, Darley, Doone, Huntley, Evans, ke. os and George 
Mesdames Eastlake, Ormsby, Masson, Woodworth, &c., and Mrs. Hantley. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by A PHOTOGRAPHIC FRIGHT: 
Miss Eugenie Edwards, &e. 


; 


Doors open at 7 
Business Manager, Mr. H. “HERMAN. 





PRINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 8,40, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
et, ee oat moe 
Doors open at 7.30. Carriages at 11, Box-office open daily from 11 till 5. 
under the control of Mr. STAFFORD. 





OYALTY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
(Under the direction of Miss HILDA HILTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, pad 
New Drama, by ARTHUR A’BEC 
MADAME LA FONTAINE—Miss HILDA HILTON. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by BOARDING SCHOOL 
At 9.30, the enormously successful Burlesque of 
INDBAD, 
in =e Miss Fannie Leslie and Messrs. Harry Nicholls and Fred Newham 
will appear. 
Musical Director, Mr. M. CONELLY. T< ——. = J. WH, Dorne. 
Acting Manager, Mr, G. J. TAY 


AVOY THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 
To-night, W. 8. GILBERT and ARTHUR ; Aesthetic Opera, 
PATIENCE 

Messrs. George G ith, Rutland B Frank Thornton, Walter 
Browne, Durward Lely, &c. ; aaenee Leonora Braham, Julia Gwynne, 
Fortescue, R. Brandram, Alice Barnett, &e. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 

Preceded, at 8, by MOCK TURTLES. 

Doors open at 7.30. Box-office open from 11 till5. No fees of any kind 
permitted. Programmes free. The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. 


0, 











Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by S. BrrcH, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London : 8. BAaGsTER & Sons, 15 15, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 
(Short History of), By G, H. SHEPHERD, 
* This is a very useful little book.”—Academy. 
_Landon : 8. AMPSOx Low & Co., 188, Fleet-street. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANG GEMENTS, 1882 


OURIST TICKETS will be issued from 
MAY IsT to the 3ist OCTOBER, 1882. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, April, 1603, JOHN NOBLE, General | Manager. 


NINEVEH STATUETTES 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. | Under 


Royal and Imperial poner —STATUETTES, in PORCELAIN, 
of SENNACHERIB, SARDANAPALUS, &c.—Mr. HORMUZD RASSAM says : 
I have much pleasure in —anernent ~D Mr. Jarvis’s Assyrian statuettes ; 

“these aalane representations, especially the pamen eee Lion one 
Bull; they reflect great credit on the designer’ s laeten RW. (oe 
Press ~- tore of ALFRED JARVIS, 43, Willee-road, (Sole 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Newest Works in English 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— 


FIVE VOLUMES 








and Foreign Literature, and with 


eco ooo oe ese ove TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
NINE VOLUMES one ove ove ese THREE GUINEAS 


TWELVE VOLUMES 2.0 fk .. a FOUR GUINEAS 
And Three Extra re for each additional Guinea, 
Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, all the advantages of the Club 
premises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining “and Smoking Rooms, a Reference 
Library, Ladies’ Dining Room, &c. 


Prospectuses, with full terms of ns post-free on meetin 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY ane New Bonp Srnrezer. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First ameohes at Medal, Sytner, 1880; ‘Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRAC 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“Tt is ed pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.8., City 
Analyst, Bristo 


“i waar prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of a ote Re te 
Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassaut, 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. —*A delicious preparation.” 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J 8. FRY & SONS. 











— seenainaaiahiilstnmealants 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD STREET ESTABLISHED 1851, 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 172. a 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the I R K B E C K B A N K ’ 
= ‘ a with p Je and liberality. Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Joun J. J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 


a mninaccaptaseninammtn ani Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
oO PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPE RS The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, re- 
bie on demand, 
T and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, | P&S" 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture | pocds, Writings, ad other Securities ant Valuables the collection of Wile 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to os mg ~ dered ‘o 
the facilities they sseas for the COMPLE TE, E' CONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
i Shares. 
PRODUCTION ey LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or | & 
Plain. Estimates furnished ‘ojectors of New Periodicals, for either eo Se he ot peter age 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing. —74 and 75, Great Queen-street u P — M 
London, W. W.c. J lst March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


To H.R. R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.”"S OWN SAUCE, 


So UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 











SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer “ COLUMBA” or “* IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 a.m, 
from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying. in connection with his Ww est High: 
land Steamers, taf, Tone for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d. ; 
Illustrated, 6d, and Is., by post, or at W. H. SMITH & Son's Railway Book= 


porreD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
stalls. —Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID a 
ee FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


OCKYER'SSULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
Large Bottles. 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few _ 


bert, safest, and cheapest. Quite eyual to expensive ones 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN. A 


Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 
for ee of the Liver, particularly when CAUTION —BI E IWARE ot f IMITATION 8. 
arising from slight congestion, a, stimulating the action of the ILE. ADDRE 


liver, and slightly moving the teed the heavy, drowsy feeling, with si, LITTLE. STAN HOPE STREET, 


ons of falness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other MAYFAIR, Ww. 








tdi. +, 








Dy are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 


bile-—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose i a ee Ml ck ee 
Ghom must Tt beon the label.—Botties 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. cach, Sold by all 
jouniate 


“BLINDNESS 


T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 


suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SI’ECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
| igno rant pretenders to optical science. 


EPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC | 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood . 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily hea!th, end induces a proper M R. H E N R Y a A U R A N Cc Zz F. s.S. 
healthy condition of the Nervous and P:ysical Forces. 


OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
pee Ts cs 3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 
FURNISH your HOU SE S or APART MENTS | om be personatiy « saute is IMPROVE 


, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from 10 to 4, 


THROUGHOUW ‘ | Mr. LAURANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
| being personally consulted at any other time. 
ow | Sir JULIUS BeNEDICT, aya peer r-square, London, writes:—“*I have 
| swe 













tried the princip: 


n without success, but your spectacles 
| suit me admirably, 


and walking. The clearness of your 
ally surprising.” 
con-Major W.E.M., writes: —“* 1 





MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The original, best, and most liberal 


glasses 48 Compe 
Dr. Biro, 





could not have 





yssible that my sight could have been so much 
Cash prices. improved and # rably reieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
. - smallest print, a ugh suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 
No extra charge for time given. | Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, ae 200 
rit icul "4 M.D., J.1’., Lynn 
Iaustra Pri Catalogue, with full particulars of terms t-free, testimonials similar to above, ine luding John Lowe, Esq., » 
eed ood ene, P -_ : | Physician to H.KEL the I’rince of Wales ; Ven. Archde ,con Palmer, Clifton ¢ 


- . | en. Macmillan, Brentwood; The Kev. Mother Abbess, 5. Mary's 
F. MOEDER, | v, ‘Hendon ; John’ Death, Eaq., J.P., Mayor of Curabridge ; Sorabjee 
248, 249, 250, Tottembam-court-road, and 19, 20, end 21, Morwell-street, W. | Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla ; Baron Dowleans, Caleutta ; Major Priaulx, 


T Brixton- &e. 
Established 1x62, ew Eetablisbed 37 years, Consultation free, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE NOTICE.—The Third Volume 


For JULY, 1882. No. DCCCI. Price 2s. td. 


CONTENTS. 

THE GREAT AFRICAN MYSTERY, 

CARLYLE’s LIFE AND REMINISCENCES, 

THE LADIES LINDORES.—PArt IV. 

A HANSOM AMATEUR. 

AUTOBLOGRAPHIES,—No, VL—IN THE TIME OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH: LucY HUTCHINSON—ALICE THORNTON, 

OUR FOOD SUPPLIES IN WAR-TIME, 

THE LIGHTS OF “ MAGA.”"—II. LOCKHART. 

* POLEMICAL LANGUAGE” AND ITS RESULTS, 
Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWoOop & SONS, 


This day is published. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY | 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Licutenant-Colonel BALCARKES D, 
WARDLAW RAMSAY. 2 vols., post 8vo, 2)s. 
These volumes contain Remini and Anecd 
the late Prince Consort, the Emperor Napoleon IL, the King of Denmark, 





the King of Italy, tne late Victor Emmanuel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord | 
Ellenh h d Dalhousi 





gh, Lor Lord Hardiuge, Lord Clyde, Lord Cardigan, 
Lord Airey, Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, sir Charles Napier, Lord Law- 
rence, &c., &e., with Experiences of Travel on the Continent, in Corsica, 
and in the Eust and West Indies. 





of H.M. the Queen, | 


BY FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and 


ten in Iceland. By E. J. OSWALD. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
8. 6d. 





HARRY ERSKINE., 
This day is published. 


THE HONOURABLE HENRY ERSKINE, 


LORD ADVOCATE fcr SCOTLAND. With Notices of certain of his 
Kinsfolk and of his Time. Compiled from Family Vapers and other 
sources of Information. By Lieutenant-Colonel ALEX. FERGUSSON, 
late of the Staff of Her Majesty’s Indian Army. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, Large Svo, 3ls, 6d, 


Ediuburgh and London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SoNs, 


Just published, Part IV., and last, 2s. 


Tron 1 moc aa 
| INGUISTIC NOTES on some OBSCURE 
PREFIXES and AFFIXES in GREEK end LATIN. By Sigma, 
Parts I, IL, is, each; Part UL, Is, Gd.; or Complete, in cioth, 6s. 61. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Post 8vo, price 5s. 


HE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Trans- 

lated from the Hebrew, by J. M. RoDWELL, M.A., Rector of St. 

cages, London ; Translator of the “ Koran” aud of ** The Book of 
ob, 


** A volume which will be foun’ of much uss to the theological student. 
and, indeed, to the devout reader of the prophets in whatever capacity, 
- + . The version is terse aud vigorous, and reproduces all the grand 
ruggedness of the origina!l.”~ Literary Churchman. 

“Mr, Rodwell! has in many places muterially improved the Authorised 
Version,” —/ hurch Quarterly. 

“Tho work may be r ded to all d 
towarus the right understanding of Isuiah’s Prophecies.”—d thenaewmn. 


London : F. NORGATB, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 











NEW BOOK on CYPRUS ANTIQUITIES, with Introduction by Dr. 
SAMUEL BIKCH, LL.D., F.s.A., British Museum. 


GALAMINIA. By A. P. pr Crsnota, 


ts of the Bible »8 a help | been in use for more than a quarter-of-a-century ; but he has 


published this day. 


Now ready, Vols. I., II., and IIL., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s. cach ; 


or half-morocco, 31s, 6d. each. 


(Vol, LV., completing the Work, will be published on 
lst of November.) 


THE 


| 

ie 

| “* Redeemed’ will interest its readers, for it has no lack of incident and 
| pathos, Some of the characters are very natural and prepossessing.” 


ENGLISH LANGUACE, 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly 
Augmented. 


EDITED LY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 


From the TIMES. 


‘For our own part, so far as vocabulary and treatment 


} are concerned, we should not wish for anything better than 


| detailed explanations where necessary. 


the new ‘Imperial.’ Few, except specialists, are likely to 
come across any technical terms not to be found here; and 
the definitions are accurate and intelligible, developing into 
The etymology is 
clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appro- 


| priate, and well executed.” 


| laudably concise. 


F.S.A. Being an account of the result of his excavations in the | 


Island of Cyprus from 1876 to 1879, and quite distinct from the New York 
collection of General di Cesnola. Lurge 8vo, with upwards of 7v0 Ilustra- 
tions, cloth extra, price £1! 11s. 6d. 

London: T. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, W.C. ; 
orat the Author's residence, Palma Villa, Woodchurch-road, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


\NGLISH E “CHINGS.—Monthly, 3s. 6d.; 


Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 

Contents of Part XIV. (JUL Y).—LONDON (TI ITY): IN THAMES 
STREET, by Percy Thomas: FISHERMEN’S QUARTER. HASTINGS, by 
P. Robt. Craft; AN OLD RIVER COURSE, by W. Livesay.—W. REEVES, 
485, Fleet-street. 


> 4 ry’ y 
N ODERN THOUGHT: an Independent 
Review of Religion, Politics, Ethics, and Literature. The JULY 
Number (Vol. IV., No. 7) now ready, price One Shilling. 
Loudon: JAS, WADE, 18, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 








PART THE FIRST NOW READY. 
New Edition, in Monthly Parts, to be completed in Eighteen Parts, 
price One Shilling each. 


al al g wan »yaq7rp 7v 
HE NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD 
and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Wood after Paintings by 
Fra Angelico 
Pietro Perugino 
Francesco Francia 


Illustrated with Engravings on 


Titian 
Raphael 
Gaudet tio Ferrari 
Lorenzo di Credi Danielle d+ Volterra 
Fra Bartolommeo and otbers. 
Each page decorated with Borders; Ornamante, or Initial Letters, copied 
f yom the finest Italian MBS. of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Conturiss, with 
sumcrous Medalious ip the Margins. 


London : LoxGsan’s & Co. 
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From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“‘The etymologies have been rewritten in the light of the 
most recent researches, and may be accepted as, on the 
whole, accurate throughout; they are, as a rule, clear and 
The definiticns are specially full, and 
serve all the purposes of a condensed cyclopaedia. The 
terms introduced by recent science, and which are so fre- 
quently introduced into every-day literature, are all there, 
so far as we have tested, and their definitions are admirably 
clear and accurate. . . The illustratiuns, carefully and 
accurately executed, are a most important help to the under- 
standing of the definitions and descriptions.” 


From the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


‘Tt would be difficult to praise this admirable dictionary 
too highly, and more than unjust not to give special praise 
to the editor, Mr. Charles Annandale. This dictionary has 


so augmented the vocabulary, and has made such large and 
important changes in his revision, that in its present form 
it may justly claim to be considered a new work. It does 
not directly challenge comparison with any other dictionary 
in the language; for it attempts to combine, what none of 
the others do, a literary dictionary with an encyclopaedic 
dictionary. . . . We have examined more than a hun- 
dred of the articles, and they are of uniform excellence.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 


“Of the second volume of the new edition of this great 
dictionary, which has been so thoroughly revised as to be 


really a new work, it is practically sutticient to say that it | 


s 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


| AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


\FORTUNE’S MARRIAGE. 
| 


GEORGIANA M.CRAIK, Author of “‘ Dorcas,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘REDEEMED. By Shirley Smith, 








Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3vols. 
a ; M Athenaeum, 
This interesting story contains much that is original, both in the con= 
| struction of the plot and in the ch introd 1. Itis iderat 
above the average.”—Jvuin Bull, ’ 


A FAITHFUL LOVER. By Mrs. 


MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The difference between English and French marriage customs is a 
favourite topic with lady lists. Mrs. M id has hit upon a method 





— * COMPLETE ENCYC LOPAEDIC LEXICON, of illustrating it which has some claims to originality.”—A thenaeum. 


In ‘ A Faithful Lover’ Mrs. Macquoid has hit on a comparatively un- 
worked lode in fiction. The story is very ¢ fully and pl ly 
| ‘The chief merit of the book consists in the ch of Esau R ick, the 

recluse.”— dcademy. 
| “*Mrs. Macquoid’s name is a guarantee for careful literary workmanship 
| and for skilful character-creation in any novel from her pen. These quali- 
| ties emphatically belong to ‘ A Faithful Lover.” Esau Runswick, the cen- 
| tral figure of the story, is delineated with great power and fidelity.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








n. 


| ma: 
DONOVAN. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ** Won by Waiting.” 3 vols. 
“* Donovan’ is a good story of its kind. Donovan’s character is de- 
| veloped with putience, and the reader will fiad in him a good deal to 
| like." —Athenaeum. 

“A novel of sterling merit, healthy in tone, and interesting in detail. 
Miss Lyall tells her story with vigour and iutelligence. It is well written 
throughout.”—Academy. 

“This novel is thoroughly well written. 
the author’s powers of observation and d p 
incident and has much real merit.”—Morning Post. 


IRIS. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of “* Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Randolph's ‘Iris’ has all the pleasant characteristics which are 
peculiar to the writer. As usual, the story is refined, agreeable, and 
| interesting throughout.”—John bull. 


A BROKEN LILY. By Mrs. 


MORTIMER COLLINS, 3 vols. 


“* A Broken Lily’ is not without considerable cleverness, It is brightly 
| written and fairly interesting.”—Graphic, 


‘DAISY BERESFORD. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “* The Future Marquis.” 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“*This is an interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, and full of 
shrewd observation and kind!y feeling It is a book that wil! be read with 
interest, and that cannot be lightly forgotten.” -—St, James's te. 

“We cordially rec mmend ‘ His Little Mother.’ The story is most affect- 
ing. The volume is full of lofty sentiments and noble aspirations, and none 
can help feeling better after its perusal.""—Court Journal. 


MY LORD and MY LADY. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, 
Author of “* Viva,” ** Mignon,” &c. 

“This novel will take a high place amoug the successes of the season. 
It is as fresh a novel as it is interesting, as attractive as it is realistically 
true, as full of novelty of presentment as it is of close study and observa- 
tion of life.”— World. 

** A very capital novel. The great charm about it is that Mrs. Forrester 
is quite at home in the society which she describes. It is a book ~ vo 

Standar 





It is full of scenes which prove 
ipti It ins variety of 




















presents the same features as the first—scientifie accuracy | 


of definition, wealth of quotation, and reliability as an 
authority in etymology.” 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

**'The dictionary aims at being, within its limits, an ency- 
clopaedia; not only is every word set down, derived, and 
explained, but an account is appended supylying informa- 
tion upon subjects which a bare detinition would not make 
clear. The encyclopaedic character of the ‘ Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ indeed, constitutes its principal and its distinctive 
value. For ordinary purposes it will be found to give infor- 
mation on almost every point, which seems to us, so far as 


| it has been possible to examine the work, trustworthy.” 


mirc , ma , “ITE 
From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“This new edition is abreast of the mos advanced science 
of the day, and incorporates its latest discoveries, wile 
English literature has been laid under the most laborious 
and extensive contribution for varied uses of words. It 


should be for some years to come an authority of the | 


first class.” 





London: Bracsis & Sox, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


SOPHY; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 
Author of ** Denzil Place,” &c. 

*** Sophy ’ is the clever and original work of a clever woman. Its merits 
are of a strikingly unusual kind, It is charged throughout with the 
strongest humin ‘interest. It is, in a word, a novel that will make its 
mark.”— World, 

“This novel is as amusing, piquant, droll, and sngrestive as it can be. It 
overflows with humour, nor are there wauting touches of genuine feeling 
To cousiderable imagiuative power, the writer joins keen observation.” 

Daily News. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 


By the Right Hon, A, J. B, BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 

“A clever story. In ‘Strictly Tied Up’ we have vigorous sketches of life 
in very different circumstances and condi.ions. We have a novel, besides, 
which may be read with profit as well as pleasure. “—TZimes. 

*** Strictly Tied Up’ is entertaining. It is in every sense a novel con- 
ceived iv a light and bappy vein. The scheme of the story is well prapor- 
| tioned, and worked ouc iu all its complications with much care and skill.” 
| Athenaeum. 


Lendon: Hvsst & Bracxsr1, 13, Great Marlborough Siree 
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